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The President’s Plea for Peace. 
THE FIRST formal note in the peace negotiations 

issued by President Roosevelt to the governments 
of Russia and Japan is thoroughly characteristic of 
the man in style and content. While truly diplomatic 
in the best sense of that much-abused term, it is con- 
cise, direct, manly, and straightforward. It was not the 
work of Secretary Hay, who was absent in search of 
health. It was President Roosevelt’s hand and voice. 
No ulterior motive and no double meaning can be read 


into it. It is transparently honest and unselfish — ‘‘ in 
the interest of all mankind.’’ Moreover, it is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the President’s attitude toward 
the belligerent nations all through the war, and also 
with his previous acts and utterances on the subject 
of international peace. It is an utterance that comes 
with eminent propriety from the head of an adminis- 
tration that insisted on a limitation of the war zone at 
the outset of hostilities, and that has taken the initia- 
tive in the calling of a second peace conference at The 
Hague. Coming from such a source and with such 
obviously noble and disinterested motives, it is incred- 
ible that cither nation to whom the peace proposal 
was addressed can take offense at it or fail to give it 
instant and respectful heed. 

Lovers of peace and humanity throughout the world 
will not fail to give President Roosevelt credit for doing 
his utmost to bring the unequal conflict to a close, and 
thus to prevent the further slaughter of men, the 
waste of life and treasure. 

Not the people of the United States only, but the 
right-minded and right-hearted people of every civi- 
lized land have found a voice in President Roosevelt 
to speak for them in behalf of peace. He has uttered 
the dominant note of humanity to-day of a world and 
an age that are growing sick of war, of its beastliness, 
its cruelty, its shame, its long aftermath of misery 
for the innocent and helpless, its crushing burdens 
upon generations yet unborn. To be the means of 
making an end of one war the war in the far East, 
the last, it may be hoped, that will disgrace humanity 
—will justly crown the head of the man who does the 
noble deed with imperishable laurels; will give his 
name a glory that will far outlast the glory of every 
other deed he has done. 

Rightly does President Roosevelt say, in his note to 
the two Powers, that this nation feels ‘* that the prog- 
ress of the world is set back by*the war between these 
two great nations.’’ Every war does that in the 
measure of its duration, the extent of its ravages, and 
the magnitude of its forces. It is a monstrous fallacy, 
still cherished in many quarters, that war belongs to 
the normal order of human affairs; that wars must 
and will always occur at intervals to the end of time, 
and that, most pernicious fallacy of all, they somehow 
serve a high and beneficent purpose in the economy of 
nations and conduce to the prosperity and general 
well-being of the race. This is an intolerable false- 
hood. The horrid and inevitable cruelties of war, the 
wholesale slaughter of men, the desolation of cities 
and lands by fleets and armies, are not necessary con- 
ditions in the progress of humanity and civilization ; 
not more so than are famines, pestilences, and earth- 
quakes. The war spirit in man is a sign of the beast 
in his nature ; it belongs to the wolf and hyena stage 
of human development ; it must and will be eliminated 
from his nature and cease to be a factor in human 
history as civilization advances and the true spirit of 
love, charity, and human brotherhood prevails through- 
out the earth. In that happy time to come the em- 
broilment of two nations in bloody and fratricidal 
strife will be as monstrous and criminal as a duel is 
now regarded between two neighbors or a murderous 
quarrel between the members of a family circle. Like 
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these things, such strife between sister nations will be 
placed in the category of crimes prohibited and ex- 
ecrated by all mankind. 

The war in the far East has been only a series of 
crushing defeats for Russia on land and sea. A con- 
tinuation of the struggle only means more defeats, 
more humiliation for Russia, more loss of men and 
treasure for both sides. According to a reliable au- 
thority, the war has already cost the nations engaged 
in it not less than one thousand million dollars each, 
and for both nearly three hundred and fifty thousand 
lives. It is a war that would never have begun had 
the voice of reason and justice prevailed. That this 
voice heard now from the lips of President Roosevelt 
will prevail to make an end of it will be the ardent 
hope of enlightened humanity. 

= a 


Two Greatest Diplomatic Prizes. 


ON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE’S return from England 
and General Horace Porter’s from France will 
call attention anew to the fact that the United States 
has generally been very creditably represented at the 
British and French courts. When Lincoln in 1861 
sent Charles Francis Adams son of one President 
and grandson of another, both of whom had represent- 
ed their country at the Court of St. James’s to Eng- 
land, Victoria and her ministers recognized in him a 
patent of nobility which gave him great influence with 
them in that critical time. This influence Minister 
Adams turned to good account in that exigency when 
the sentiment of the British aristocracy was with the 
South and against the North. Five men who became 
Presidents afterward—-the two Adamses, Monroe, Van 
Buren, and Buchanan—have represented the United 
States in London, and on the same roll have been many 
other illustrious men— Gallatin, Irving, Everett, Ban- 
croft, Motley, Lowell, Robert T. Lincoln, Bayard, 
Hay, and others. Whitelaw Reid, our present rep- 
resentative at the British court, is capable of meeting 
the demands of the post very satisfactorily. 

Jefferson said, ‘‘ Every man has two countries, his 
own and France.’’ Most of our Presidents have ap- 
parently acted on this theory when selecting repre- 
sentatives at the French court, for some of the great- 
est of Americans~ Jefferson, Monroe, Livingston, 
Gallatin, Cass, Dix, Washburne, Levi P. Morton, 
Whitelaw Reid, and others have been accredited to 
Versailles or Paris. The American missions in Eng- 
land and France were the first of all our diplomatic sta- 
tions to be raised to ambassadorial rank. Service in 
each is coveted as one of the biggest prizes of Ameri- 
can public officials. Paris, the world’s social capital, 
and London, its financial metropolis, have great at- 
tractions for Americans. Thus diplomatic positions in 
each are always in great demand in the United States. 
This accounts for the circumstance that we have been 
able to send some of our most capable men to those 
capitals. Those countries, too, have reciprocated. 
The Washington mission is one of the most important 
and one of the most eagerly sought of all the diplomatic 
stations in the British and French service. And this 
has been true from an early day in America’s life as a 
nation. 
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Fifty Years of a Famous Canal. 


HE FIFTIETH anniversary of the opening of the 
Sault Ste. Marie ship canal, the connecting link 
between Lake Superior and the lower lakes, will be 
celebrated, under the auspices of the State of Michi- 
gan, at Sault Ste. Marie village, Mich., on August 2d 
and 3d, 1905. It will be an affair of national interest. 
Many distinguished persons, including President Roose- 
velt, some of the members of the Cabinet, and many 
members of each branch of Congress, together with 
the Governors of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, IlIli- 
nois, and most of the other States bordering on the 
great lakes, are expected to be present. Salutes will 
be fired from the fort and from vessels lying in St. 
Mary’s River, and there will be parades, speech-mak- 
ing, and banquets. 

Completed by Michigan in 1855, the ‘* Soo ’’ canal 
was transferred to the United States government in 
1870, has been widened and deepened several times, 
and is now immeasurably the busiest of all the world’s 
artificial waterways. The traffic of the Suez Canal 
for 1904 was 12,000,000 net tons. This represented 
a large part of the commerce of Europe with Asia, 
and some of that between the United States and Asia, 
and was for the entire twelve months. The traffic, 
by way of the ‘‘ Soo ’’ canals, American and Canadian, 
for the seven and a half months of 1904, in which the 
ice was absent and they were open to navigation, was 
32,000,000 net tons, 27,000,000 of which was through 
the American canal. 

The “‘Soo’’ canal has had industrial and sociolog- 
ical consequences for the country beyond calculation. 
By opening through-water communication between 
Lake Superior and the lower lakes and the Atlantic 
seaboard, by way of the Erie Canal and the Hudson, it 
has developed the vast mineral wealth of the Lake 
Superior region, has furnished a cheap and convenient 
outlet for the transportation of grain, flour, and other 
products to the East and to Europe, has helped to 
build up great industrial centres at Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveiand, and Buffalo, has aided in making Pittsburg 
the greatest iron and steel centre in the world, and 
has contributed materially toward giving the United 
States its primacy in the production of iron, steel, and 
copper. Manifestly, this semi-centennial celebration 
of the opening of the Sault Ste. Marie canal will com- 
mand the country’s attention. 
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The Plain Truth. 


OVERNOR HANDLY, of Indiana, like Governor 
Folk, of Missouri, has a stiff backbone. He be- 
lieves in sober public servants and intends to have 
them. He has not appointed, knowingly, any user of 
intoxicants to office, or any gambler, and he says that 
he will not during his term. Moreover, he is insisting 
that his appointees, in turn, execute the same policy, 
so far as possible. His theory is that only temperate 
or sober men can serve the State as duty demands 
they should. He argues presumably much as heads of 
railways and great manufacturing corporations are 
arguing more and more, namely, that modern busi- 
ness, whether State or private, is too intricate and too 
important to intrust to men of impaired nerve force 
and weakened will. He argues that a majority of 
voters are temperate and law-abiding, and that they 
wish their officials to be the same. It is said that the 
moral tone of Indiana’s civic life has been braced up 
strikingly since Governor Handly took the reins. And 
this is suggestive to the Governor of New York, who 
has a number of very important places to fill. 


T WAS some ever-timely, wholesome, and eminently 
sound advice on the subject of citizenship and its 
duties which Lieutenant-Governor Bruce recently gave 
in an address before a body of church-going men 
in New York City. One sentence from the address, 
in particular, deserves quotation entire as a concise 
and epigrammatic utterance of a great and vital truth 
in practical politics. ‘* Many a man,’’ said Mr. Bruce, 
‘‘can be a good citizen without being a good Chris- 
tian, but there is not a man in the world who can be 2 
good Christian without being a good citizen.’’ Other 
equally important truths urged and emphasized by the 
speaker were to the effect that it is as much a citi- 
zen’s duty to be at the polls as in the pew or the 
prayer meeting ; that ‘‘ everywhere the good outnum- 
bers the evil, and it is only necessary for the good to 
get together, and the country shall indeed be governed 
by the people for the people.’’ Mr. Bruce further 
urged the point, often emphasized in these columns, 
that there is a latent power in the churches of the 
city and the land sufficient, if aroused and put into 
united action, to cleanse all the fountains of law and 
government, high and low, national, State, and mu- 
nicipal, and inaugurate a new and better era for the 
nation. If this betterment is not effected, said Mr. 
Bruce, ‘‘ I am ready to lay the blame at the door of 
the church.’’ And that is where it belongs. 
. 
«6 YOUR RAILWAY freight rates, especially for 
long distances, are so low as to startle Euro- 
pean experts.’’ These were the words of a German 
delegate to the recent International Railway Congress 
in Washington. He was correct. The average charge 
per ton per mile on the railways of the United States 
has dropped from 1.990 cents in 1870 to 0.770 cents in 
1904. That is, the rate has shrunk from about 2 
cents a third of a century ago to a little less than 8 
mills to-day. On the other hand, the average rate per 
ton per mile on the British railways is 1.85 cents now ; 
Germany’s is 2.1 cents, or higher than that of the 
United States in 1870, while the rates in Italy, Aus- 
tria, and some of the other European countries are 
higher than in Germany. Here is one reason why our 
government needs to go very cautiously in its pro- 
gramme of rate regulation. Governmental meddling 
with the railways has not been the success in Europe 
that some American advocates of supervision in this 
country pretend. Moreover, the railway interest has 
a vastness with us which is unapproached elsewhere. 
There are 214,000 miles of main-track railway in the 
United States to-day and only 180,000 miles in all 
Europe. As our people get the benefit of the low 
railway rates and the efficient service here, they will 
demand that Congress use tact and intelligence when 
it takes up the question, in the extra session in Octo- 
ber, of governmental supervision over the American 
railway system. 
a 
|? IS DISHEARTENING to have the opinion ex- 
pressed by Professor Theodore D. Woolsey, a lead- 
ing authority on international law, in a recent maga- 
zine article, that the question of disarmament in any 
of its phases will probably not come up for discussion 
in the next peace conference at The Hague. It will be 
avoided, Professor Woolsey thinks, because under pres- 
ent conditions the nations regard a reduction of arma- 
ments as chimerical and not within the range of serious 
discussion. It will be a thousand pities if this fore- 
cast of the peace-conference programme proves to be 
correct and the question of disarmament, proportion- 
ate or otherwise, is left out. To the friends and 
advocates of international peace the world over, this 
question stands at the forefront as the most vital and 
pressing of all. Relief from the crushing and ever- 
increasing burdens which naval expansion and other 
war preparation is heaping upon the nations was one 
of the chief and most insistent features of the Czar’s 
rescript calling the first Hague conference together in 
1897. No action was taken on the subject then, but 
it has been generally understood that some plan of dis- 
armament would be presented for consideration at a 
conference to be called in the near future. Why it 
should now be regarded as chimerical, as Professor 
Woolsey says it is, is far from clear. If the time is 
not yet ripe to discuss a reduction of the war expendi- 
tures of the nations, then, in the opinion of many, the 
time will never come. For the next Hague conference 
to avoid this issue entirely would be to rob its proceed- 
ings of practical interest for many workers in the 
peace movement. 
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AMONG THE great number of clubs which impart 

more or less of sweetness and light to life in the 
metropolis, and furnish 
occasion for that large 
flow of postprandial wit 
and wisdom which char- 
acterize American ban- 
quets and festive cele- 
brations, the Quill Club 
holds a prominent and 
unique place. However 
large in number and 
various in their char- 
acter and objects may 
be the other clubs to 
which a Quillite belongs, 
the Quill stands supreme 
in his affections. The 
Quill Club was organized 
about eighteen years 
ago, having its genesis 





HOWARD DUFFIELD, D.D., 


The new president of the Quill >. ‘ 
Club, New York. ina Religious Press 
Rockwood. 


Club formed for the pur- 
pose of cultivating closer 
and more sympathetic relations between the editors 
and editorial contributors of the religious papers. 
After a successful existence under this name for two 
years, the conditions of membership were broadened 
and the title the Quill Club adopted. The original re- 
quirements, the original members, and the tone and 
atmosphere of the Religious Press Club have been 
se far retained in the Quill that the proceedings 
are always opened with prayer, no intoxicants are 
permitted at its banquets, and its official board and the 
body of its membership have always had a large rep- 
resentation from the clerical profession. To these 
have been added prominent and representative men 
from many other callings. Among the presidents of 
the Quill Club have been several well-known divines. 
Hight meetings or dinners are given each year, includ- 
ing a ‘“‘ladies’ night,’’ followed in each case with a 
‘* feast of reason ’’ of the choicest kind that the genius 
of the country affords in art, oratory, music, science, 
and literature. The president of the Quill for the sea- 
son of 1905-06 is Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, a leading 
Presbyterian clergyman and pastor of the ** Old First ”’ 
Presbyterian Church of New York since 1891. 
é 
MERICAN GIRLS who are tempted to barter 
away their youth and beauty for a title without 
much regard to the character of the person to whom 
the title is attached, ought to find a warning in the 
case of the Countess Czaykowski, née Edith Collins, 
of New York, who was recently divorced from her 
husband in Paris. In defense of the charge of infidelity 
brought against him in the suit, the Comte Czaykowski 
put forward the plea that while he had broken his 
marital vows, he had been guilty of no offense, since 
he was a subject of Turkey and a Mohammedan in re- 
ligion, under which the practices alleged were sanc- 
tioned. ‘‘ My wife,’’ he said, “‘ has no right to com- 
plain. The religion of the prophet allows a man seven 
legitimate wives and seven concubines. Now, I have 
only one legitimate wife and only one concubine.’’ A 
beautiful view this of the marriage relation by the 
husband of an American girl! 
. 
[N THEIR grief, rage, and humiliation over the 
crushing defeat administered to their fleet in the 
Sea of Japan, the Russian 
authorities are in a mood to 
deal without merey with 
any naval officer who failed 
to perform his duty, ac- 
cording to their ideas of 
duty. A victim for their 
wrath seems to have been 
found in’ Rear - Admiral 
Nebogatoff, who command- 
ed a squadron in the great 
sea battle which surren- 
dered early in the contest. 
It is charged that his sur- 
render was not in the heat 
of battle, but with the land 
close under his lee to which 

















REAR-ADMIRAI, NEBOGATOFF, his crews could have 
Deno 2d as a cov anc 
ne 5 one ee escaped after the destruc- 
Russians. tion of the ships. The 


Russian naval regulations 

forbid a commander to sur- 
except as a last emergency after he has 
taken measures to scuttle or otherwise destroy his 
ships. This, it is claimed, Admiral Nebogatoff failed 
to do. On the other hand, it is said that Nebogatoff 
was rendered powerless in the action by the mutiny 
of his crew. They either threw him and his officers 
overboard, or bound them in their cabins and hoisted 
the white flag. It is stated that eight men in Nebo- 
gatoff’s squadron were hanged for mutiny while in the 
Red Sea. However this may be, the feeling against 
the admiral runs so high at St. Petersburg that he has 
refused to sign his parole, preferring to remain in the 
hands of the Japanese, who treat him kindly, rather 
than to return to Russia to be disgraced or possibly 
court-martialed and shot. 


render, 


NE OF THE most distingished gentlemen of his 
age in America is “‘ Joe,’’ the little son of Quar- 
termaster-General Humphrey, of the American army. 


, 


‘“‘Joe’’ is intelligent beyond his years, traveled, and 
quite a linguist. Perhaps he has seen more of the 
world than any other American reader of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY of his age, for, besides having entirely cir- 
cumnavigated the globe before he was six, he has 
spent two of the seven years of his life in Havana and 
two in Manila. He has a great number of friends and 
is immensely popular wherever he goes. He was in- 
terviewed at length in the Spanish paper at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, while there recently, and expressed him- 
self much more intelligently and with better taste 
than many traveling American celebrities do. The 
accompanying picture was taken at that time. ‘‘Joe’’ 
has four brothers, all but one of whom are officers of 
the army. 




















“ JOE” HUMPHREY, 


The bright and much-traveled little son of Quartermaster-General 
Humphrey, United States Army. 7. C. Muller. 


HE CONVENTION of the National and the Texas 
State Association of Mexican War Veterans and 
the Dames of the War of 1846, held recently at Dal- 
las, Tex., was a memorable event. Among those 
present were two interesting characters the oldest 
and the youngest veteran of the war of 1846— Blaney 
W. Wade, of Chilton, Tex., aged ninety-nine, whose 
cheerful face, clear intellect, and good hearing in- 
spire all who meet him with love and veneration, and 
Major Robert L. Pruyn, of Baton Rouge, La., aged 
seventy-two, who was ever attentive and solicitous of 
the pleasure of his old friend. It was pathetic to see 
Colonel Abe Harris, of Fort Worth, Tex., president of 
the State association, aged eighty-nine, and Captain 
Francis J. Keffer, of Philadelphia, vice-president of 
the national association, aged eighty-one, who fought 
side by side in 1846, and in 1860 opposed each other, 
now arm in arm, in blue and gray, once more united 
in Texas. Since the last convention, one year ago, 
the ranks have been depleted one-fifth. No less than 
six veterans were heard to say: ‘‘I am the last of my 
regiment.’’ Much credit is due Mrs. Moore Murdock, 
of Dallas, national secretary, for the unbounded hos- 
pitality that the veterans received at Dallas. The 
entertainment concluded with a grand ball. In the 
grand march and old-time dances the veterans were 
the escorts of the young ladies, while the young men 
escorted the elderly women in the assembly. 

















BLANEY W. WADE (LEFT) AND ROBERT L. PRUYN, 
Aged ninety-nine and seventy-two respectively, the oldest and the 
youngest veteran of the Mexican War.—Cassedi. 


HILE HE was hunting bears in the wilds of 
Colorado, President Roosevelt betook himself 

to a distance from the 
lines of communication 
with the outside world, 
leaving Secretary Loeb 
in temporary headquar- 
ters at Glenwood Springs. 
In order that the Presi- 
dent might be informed 
on important matters, 
and that the secretary 
might be properly in- 
structed, it was neces- 
sary to engage a bearer 
of dispatches between 
the chief magistrate and 
his right-hand man. For 
this responsible duty 








there was selected one 

of the most suitable ELMER CHAPMAN, 

men the wild Wes t The taciturn cowboy who was the 
gil President’s faithful messenger. 

could produce. Elmer Krueger. 


Chapman, the mes- 
senger chosen, is a typical Western cowboy. He is 
noted for his trustworthiness and his exceptional taci- 
turnity. Far from being eager to magnify his office 
by boastful loquacity, Chapman was so close-mouthed 
that the newspaper correspondents, who were not 
allowed to accompany the President, strove in vain to 
elicit from him any gossip as to the doings at the 
hunting camp. The men of the press no doubt thus 
missed some interesting “‘copy,’’ but Chapman’s 
secretiveness was as commendable as under such cir- 
cumstances it was unusual. His faithfulness to his 
trust may pave the way for his future preferment, 
but even if it does not, he has set a good example that 
many others too prone to talkativeness would do well 
to follow. 
a 

“THE RECENT royal wedding in which the German 

crown prince and the Grand Duchess Cecilia, of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, were the high contracting par- 
ties has been described with such fullness, and even 
prolixity, in letters and cable dispatches, that little 
remains to be added tha can possibly interest the 
public, except, it may be, one feature of the service 
known as the distribution of the princess’s garter. 
This unique and curious ceremony seems to have es- 
saped the attention of the historians of the affair gen- 
erally. The distribution of the garter is a quaint sur- 
vival of olden times, when the ministers and ladies of 
the royal household enjoyed the privilege of escorting 
the couple to the bridal chamber. Now this ceremony 
takes the form of a torchlight procession around the 
ball- room to the door where the happy pair make 
their exit. At the wedding of the crown prince the 
procession was headed by Prince von Biilow, and at 
the door strips of the same silk as the bride’s garter, 
specially embroidered with the date of the wedding, 
were distributed among the guests as mementoes of 
the occasion. According to Berlin gossip, the marriage 
of the prince is not regarded with favor by members 
of the German royalty, it being thought that ‘‘a little 
Mecklenburg duchess ’’ was hardly a proper match for 
the future Emperor of Germany. 

a 

At LEAST one Democrat of prominence in the North 

appears not to share that feeling so widespread in 
the South against the so- 
cial recognition of even ne- 
groes eminent for their - 
ability, character, and 
achievements. On a recent 
visit to New York, Booker 
T. Washington, the presi- 
dent of Tuskegee Institute, 
was entertained at a lunch- 
eon given in his honor at 
the City Club by Robert 
Erskine Ely. A score or 
so of educators and reform- 
ers were present, and 
among them was District- 
Attorney William Travers 
Jerome, who, besides being 
a strenuous official, has 
been regarded as a possible 
candidate of the Democratic 
party for Governor. Mr. 
Jerome, who sat beside the 
dusky chief guest, not only evinced no uneasiness, but 
actually expressed his pleasure at being in such ex- 
cellent company. The affair aroused no little com- 
ment in political circles, and men were wondering 
whether or not Mr. Jerome was trying to hypnotize the 
colored voters of the State. The latter are pretty 
numerous and in a close election might hold the balance 
of power. The vivacious district-attorney has often 
been accused of being erratic, but there are those who 
suspect design, if not entire method, in his fits of mad- 
ness. In any case, the fact is noteworthy that a big 
Northern Democrat broke bread complacently at the 
same table with a leader of the colored race. No pro- 
tests, so far as the public was informed, were made 
by the members of the district attorney’s party, in 
the North or the South, against this demonstration of 
the equality of the races, and whether the incident will 
have any effect on Mr. Jerome’s political possibilities 
remains to be seen. 

















DISTRICT-ATTORNEY JEROME, 
The prominent New York Demo- 
i with Booker 
Phelan. 


crat who lunche 
I. Washington. 
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When Should a Battle-ship Be Surrendered by Its Commander? 


By an American Naval Officer 
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HE QUESTION, ‘‘ When should a battle-ship be 
surrendered by its commander,’’ must be an- 
swered in one word--Never! But as every rule has 
one or more exceptions, it is but fair, in the light of 
events but recently passed, to inquire most earnestly 
into the matter to see if any can exist to this one. 
The surrender of such an implement of warfare is, 
under any circumstances, a very great misfortune, 
which may, from the relative standing of the belliger- 
ents, become a veritable calamity. This was seen in 
the results of the battle of the Straits of Korea, 
where, by the surrender of some of the Russian battle- 
ships, the power of Japan on the sea was instantly 
doubled, and she put in a condition to meet and de- 
stroy the new Russian vessels which are about to be 
completed. Although we have read of the terrible 
destruction of the upper works of these vessels and of 
the horrible shambles presented by their decks, etc., 
we also see that the Japanese have put one of them 
into immediate service and the other is to go in very 
soon, Can any one think for a moment that the sur- 
render of two such splendid vessels, with their engines 
and all but one or two of their guns intact and capable 
of fighting, can in any way be justified? It can hardly 
be imagined that any officer could voluntarily surren- 
der under such conditions ; and for the sake of those 
officers who did surrender, it is hoped that there is 
truth in the reports of mutinous crews compelling it. 
But even under such conditions, absolute physical 
violence used on the commanding officer could alone 
justify him. And there are men who claim that un- 
less such physical restraint was actually being exercised, 
it would have been best for him to allow such a crew 
to be wiped out of existence by the enemy’s fire. 

The fact that a battle-ship is sinking under the effect 
of being pounded by an enemy cannot be taken as justi- 
fication for surrender. For it redounds more to the 
credit of the personnel and to the honor of one’s country 
to go down with the flag flying ; and the fact that a life 
or two more might be saved by surrender should not for 
a moment weigh against the injury to the country’s 
prestige. Battle-ships are built, and can only be 
built, with parts of the hull unprotected. To carry 
enough armor to protect the whole vessel would call 
for a displacement so great that the vessels could 
enter very few harbors. Therefore it is not surpris- 
ing that under a heavy, concentrated, and poorly re- 
turned fire the unprotected upper works should be 
shot away and the men in those parts killed or 
wounded. But so long as the vitals of the vessel, 
i. e., the under-water body, boilers, engines, maga- 
zines, steering-gear, and the turrets and turret-guns, 
are intact, or nearly so, the fighting part of the vessel 
is as good as ever, and should be fought as if nothing 
had happened. 

The main lesson of the recent battle of the Tsu- 
shima, or Korean Straits, is simply a reiteration of the 
already well-known law, viz.: the very best of weapons 
are not only useless, but also dangerous, in the hands of 
incompetent men. If the battle-ship is useless, as is so 
strongly asserted by so-called ‘‘ experts,’’ why did not 
the Japanese battle-ships suffer as much as those of 
the Russians ? They were fewer and the Russians had 
destroyers and also torpedoes on board their vessels, 
and yet we hear of no terrific loss of life or vessels on 
the Japanese side. The great factor in war, where 
the forces are not altogether dissimilar, is the person- 
nel. A good personnel does better work with less or 
poorer tools than does a poor personnel with more or 
better tools. No one knows as yet the real facts of 
the battle in the Korean Straits. It would seem, from 
what can be learned, that the Japanese unarmored 
cruisers pitted themselves against Russian armored 
ships, and came through the ordeal successfully. This 
also points to a poor personnel on the Russian side. 
Good men-of-war’s men cannot be improvised. Time, 
and plenty of it, is required under the most favorable 
circumstances, and where the personnel has to be 
drawn, in the first instance, from non-seafaring 
sources, the difficulties are much more than doubled. 
It takes experience to overcome the feelings of in- 
security on board a vessel, in men unaccustomed to a 
sea life. And with almost a year to train, break in, 
and teach to shoot, raw crews, even in splendid vessels, 
we see that Admiral Rojestvensky, a man selected by 


every criterion one can have for selection in time of 
peace, was at the critical moment utterly unable to 
cope with an antagonist of experience, leading well- 
trained crews in a much weaker fleet. And much of 
the blame seems to attach to the commander-in-chief 
himself for a most impotent formation of his fleet 
and a seeming want ‘of practice in manceuvres. Had 
the battle-ships been thrown to the side of the attack 
of the Japanese, by a simple shifting of columns, a 
move which would have occupied but ten minutes, the 
weaker column would not have been thrown into con- 
fusion by the dash and vigor of the Japanese attack. 

Ask any naval officer who has had experience, or 
any correspondent who has been present during fleet 
evolutions, and you will learn that surrounding a fleet 
is a difficult thing to do, even when the opponent is 
permitting, and not preventing it by counter moves ; 
and it takes a long time. What should the one being 
surrounded do during this time? Wait supinely and 
allow himself to be pounded to pieces? Hardly, with 
our race. It seems as though the more one analyzes 
the recent naval action, the more one is struck by the 
marvelous lack of all fighting instinct and energy on 
one side. And yet, with such evidence before us, we 
see ‘‘experts’’ immediately attacking the battle-ship as 
a failure. Because the strongest fortifications in the 
world, if not properly defended, can be battered down 
by a weaker force, is that any reason why fortifica- 
tions should be abandoned? Then why not look at the 
other side of the question of battle-ships? Why not 
say, look at the Japanese side three modern and one 
old second-rate battle-ship went through the fight 
against eight Russian battle-ships and came out prac- 
tically unhurt, and all because they were manned by 
experienced crews who knew the capabilities and uses 
of their vessels. See in that what battle-ships can do. 

Of course it has been “‘ officially stated ’’ that sub- 
marines took part in the fight. So they did, but on 
paper only ; and the torpedo-boats were, if anything, 
greatly discredited by their lack of effect. Arguing 
upon similar premises, the armored cruisers were to- 
tally discredited at Santiago, and none should be built, 
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bs UR battle-ships and merchantmen : 
« That sail the stormy main » 
+ We should not christen any more > 
3 With foreign-made champagne, ; 
« But leave the amber fizz to foam o 
bs At dinners long and late, . 
@ And name our ships with some distilled » 
@ Production of each State. » 
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3 HE craft for Louisiana trade, M4 
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because they were all so easily destroyed on one side, 
and the two on our side were uninjured. Let our ‘‘ ex- 
perts ’’ go to sea and learn the needs of the navy and 
the capabilities of the ships, before they make them- 
selves courts-of-last-resort on naval questions. Every 
other class of vessel except the battle-ship can, under 
a dozen different conditions, be surrendered without 
loss of honor; but so far as we now can figure out, 
there is but one condition under which this can be done 
with honor with a battle-ship, and that would be were 
she aground, with no prospect of getting afloat, with 
the enemy’s battle-ships attacking her from positions 
in which she could not return their fire, with the de- 
struction of her guns, or with her own defensive 
armor being torn away, thus exposing her crew to 
destruction. In such a case only would the com- 
mander be justified in surrendering the vessel to save 
the useless butchery of his people. This he could then 
do with honor to himself and without dishonor to his 
country. But so long as any fighting can be done, or 
the vessel can keep going, surrender should never be 
thought of. 
- * 


A Philanthropist’s Horror of War. 


A STRONGER OR more telling arraignment of 
war and the war spirit has seldom been heard 
than that which fell from the lips of Nathan Straus, 
the New York philanthropist, on the occasion of a re- 
cent address delivered at the dedication of a monu- 
ment erected in memory of Union soldiers of Hebrew 
faith. ‘* War is only legal murder,’’ said Mr. Straus, 
“‘and while we honor the dead martyrs we should pro- 
test as civilized men against their death and the con- 
tinuation of a wholesale slaughter which still dis- 
graces the earth. Our common sense refuses to allow 
men to settle quarrels with knives and pistols. The 
common sense of humanity should forbid nations settling 
quarrels with cannon and dynamite, which ruin homes 
and make fatherless children. I protest in the name 
of the mothers of the world against the needless shed- 
ding of the blood of their sons. How can we call our- 
selves civilized when we spend unlimited millions for 
organized military murder, and grudge the money that 
would save the health of the nation and the lives of mil- 
lions of children? The United States proposes to 
spend $200,000,000 every year, and perhaps more, for 
battle-ships. Think of what that sum would accom- 
plish if devoted to the health of humanity and not to 
murder. Such a sum would wipe out consumption, 
which is more deadly than war, and which costs the 
United States 200,000 lives every year. Such a sum 
would save every year the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who die because their dwellings are 
filthy, their food impure, their bodies neglected. ’”’ 


Good Advice to College Graduates. 


NE OF THE best articles ever written on the sub- 
ject of the college graduate’s qualifications for 
newspaper work was contributed recently to the col- 
umns of the Cornell Alumni News, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, by Mr. Albert E. Hoyt, the able and success- 
ful editor-in-chief of the Albany Argus. The views 
expressed by Mr. Hoyt in most agreeable style reflect 
experience, knowledge, and practical good sense, and 
any college student who aspires to a connection with 
the press would be greatly benefited by reading his 
little essay. One point made by him particularly de- 
serves the attention of the many young men who have 
just become the proud possessors of ‘‘sheepskins,”’ 
and that is the fact that a college education only 
amplifies a person’s natural powers and cannot supply 
what is not in him. Brains, ‘‘gumption,’’ and the 
instinct for news cannot be acquired from a college 
course, though they may be greatly developed by it. 
Mr. Hoyt declares that the only “‘ college of journal- 
ism’’ is the daily newspaper, and he advises those 
who obtain admittance to this to be teachable and will- 
ing to learn. Such counsel is good, and it applies to 
college graduates who enter any calling whatever. 
Only by following it can even college men of excep- 
tional gifts hope to attain to high rank in the field of 
journalism. 
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A NEW GREAT VIADUCT OVER THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


THE $3,000,000 STEEL BRIDGE CROSSING THE BIG STREAM AT THEBES, ILL., BUILT BY THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI BRIDGE COMPANY, AND TO BE UTILIZED BY FIVE 
IMPORTANT RAILWAY LINES.—Photographed by George Stark. 
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BIGGEST AND MOST COSTLY MASONRY DAM EVER CONSTRUCTED. 


COMPLETING THE SPILLWAY OF THE NEW $4,000,000 CROTON DAM IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y., BUILT TO MAKE A 30,000,000,000-GALLON RESERVOIR TO SUPPLY WATER TO NEW YORK CITY. 
Photographed by Walter B. Vail. 
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«SILENT AUCTION,’’ AN INNOVATION IN THE DRY-GOODS TRADE. 


SELLING A MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF WASH-GOODS IN A WHOLESALE STORE IN NEW YORK, WITHOUT THE AID OF AN AUCTIONEER, AND BY MEANS OF PRICE-SIGNS ATTACHED 
TO THE MERCHANDISE.—S#yron. 
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THE LATE JOHN H. REAGAN, HON. JOHN T. MORGAN, 
A Contederate Cabinet officer, Formerly a Contederate general, 
itterward United State en ind long United State enator 


itor trom “Texa trom Alabama, —/ 





HE RECENT death 
of John H. Rea- 
gan, who for many 
yerrs had been the 
last survivor of Jeffer- 
son Davis’s Cabinet, 
will remind the coun- 
try that the Confed- 
eracy of 1861 1865 
was very capably 
served on the civil as 
well as on the military 
side. In its political 
councils, as at the 
head of its armies, 
were placed the 
South’s ablest and 
most experienced men. 
‘*This Congress, taken 














HON. HIRAM P. BELL, all in all, is the ablest, 
Ot Georgia, tormerly a member of the soberest, most intel- 
Contederate Congress.—J/oles. . . 
ligent and conservative 
body I was ever in. 
+ a 


Nobody looking on would ever take this Con- 
gress for a set of revolutionists.’’ The body here 
mentioned was the provisional Con- 
gress which assembled at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., on February 4th, 1861, to 
frame a constitution and choose the 
heads of a provisional government for 
the Southern Confederacy. The man 
who passed this judgment was Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, then 
forty-nine years of age, who had been 
in the Congress at Washington for 
nearly twenty years, who had been 
one of the recognized leaders of his 
section for more than half of that 
time, and who, first as a Whig: and 
then as a Democrat, had impressed 
himself on the politics of the age. 
One or two impartial foreign critics 
passed something of the same sort of 
a tribute on the law-makers of the 








HON. J. C. 8. BLACKBURN, COLONEL JOHN M. MARTIN, 
Ex-soldier of the Contederacy, Ot Georgia, once a member ot 
ind Senator trom Ken the Contederate Congre 
tucky Lie Wo > tepler 
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and Walker had served in one or both branches of the 
United States Congress. Benjamin, who was born in 
the West Indies, who was a Yale graduate, and who 
was a Whig United States Senator at the time his 
State seceded, voluntarily expatriated himself at the 
end of the war, became a British citizen, and quickly 
rose to prominence at the London Bar. 

A very able body of men sat down at Jefferson 
Davis’s council table, and, before the war ended, these 
included, in addition to those mentioned; Robert M. T. 
Hunter, of Virginia; General John Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky; James A. Seddon, of Virginia, and others 
prominent in the South’s social and political life. The 
Confederate Congress, in one or other of its branches, 
had some very conspicuous personages, among them 
being Clement C. Clay, Benjamin H. Hill, William L. 
Yancey (the “‘morning star of secession’’), Thomas 
J. Semmes, Louis T. Wigfall, and Herschell V. John- 
son (Douglas’s running mate in the campaign of 1860). 
Among the Confederate Senators, too, was George G. 
Vest, of Missouri, who was a member of the United 
States Senate from 1877 to 1903. At his death re- 
cently Mr. Vest was the last survivor of the Confeder- 

















COLONEL WILLIAM H. TIBBS, HON. ROGER A. PRYOR, 

(| Georgia, a Confederate officer Confederate commander who be 
and Congressman came a Supreme Court judge 
Tlurd « Slan in New York. —/'ach, 





government the South 
has lost its control of 
the political affairs of 
the United States,’’ 
said General John A. 
Quitman in 1850, just 
after California’s ad- 
mission as a free State. 
Quitman, then Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, 
was afterward a mem- 
ber of Congress for 
several years, and had 
much influence in shap- 
ing the_ sentiment 
which led to secession. 
California gave the 
North sixteen States, 
as compared with fif- 
teen for the South, and 
broke the balance be- 
tween the _— sections. 
Sut Quitman was mis- 
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United 
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taken. The South continued its sway for years after 
California’s admission. It dominated the administra- 
tion of Pierce, chosen in 1852, and 
Suchanan, elected in 1856. On the 


Kansas question, which was the larg- 
est issue during the service of these 
Presidents, the Southern policy was 
the policy put forward by the gov- 
ernment’s executive branch. It was 
the policy which prevailed most of 
the time in Congress during the eight 
years of those two Presidents. 
Moreover, notwithstanding its free 
State constitution, California was con- 
trolled by Southern ideas onward to 
the eve of the war. It gave its 
electoral vote to Pierce and Buchanan. 
In 1860 Lincoln carried that State only 
through a rupture in the Democratic 
party, on account of the candidacy of 
Breckinridge, for the South, and 


4 : ‘ GENERAL J. D. €. ATKINS, JUDGE JOHN V, WRIGHT, GENERAL JOSEPH B. HEISKELL 

Confederacy which the Earl of Chat- _,,,, mn hort : . ceiiian id thasiaen ce aia ors ‘ hoservel inthe. Douglas, for the North ; and even un- 
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ham pronounced on the Continental under the Contederacy. urvivors of the Contederate Confederate army and der those conditions Lincoln had only 

Congress of American Revolutionary Jenkins. Congress.—/lewke, Congres a few hundred votes more than Doug- 


days. 

That Congress of 1861, when it chose Jefferson 
Davis and Stephens to be the first and second officers, 
respectively, of the Confederacy’s provisional govern- 
ment, a selection which was lh ae afterward for 
the permanent government by a vote of the people, 
made a wise choice. Kentucky, which produced Lin- 
coln, was also the birthplace of Davis, who was born 
a year earlier and died twenty-four years later than 
Lincoln. A graduate of West Point, Davis served in 
the Black Hawk War, in which his great rival of thirty 
years later, Lincoln, also participated. He left the 
army early, became a cotton planter in Mississippi, 
and was sent to Congress, but resigned to command a 
regiment of volunteers in the Mexican War, in which 
he rendered gallant service. Then he went to the 
Senate, where he served almost continuously till seces- 
sion in 1861, except that he was Secretary of War for 
four years under Pierce, in the only Cabinet which re- 
mained unbroken by death, removal, or resignation to 
the end of the term. 

When Robert Toombs, of Georgia, was made S 
retary of State; Charles G. Memminger, 
Carolina, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Walker, of Alabama, Secretary of War ; 
Mallory, of Florida, Secretary of the Navy; John H. 
Reagan, of Texas, Postmaster-General ; and Judah P. 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, Attorney-General, the Con- 
federacy’s enemies as well as its friends saw that it 
was strongly equipped on the political side. Mallory, 
Benjamin, and Reagan remained in the Cabinet to the 
end, Benjamin holding several posts in succession. 
Unlike the United States government, the Confederacy 
had no Department of the Interior. 
were prominent in their States 
both, long before secession. 


sec- 
of South 
Leroy P. 
Stephen R. 


All these men 
or in the nation, or in 
All except Memminger 


acy’s Senate. Missouri, however, did not secede, and 
she had no real right to have representation under the 
Confederate government. 

Many of the Confederacy’s sons were very robust 
physically as well as intellectually. Although all its 
Cabinet and its Senate have departed, a few of the 
members of its House of Representatives survive. 
These, with their present places of residence, are: 
Roger A. Pryor, of New York City; A. S. Colyar, of 
Memphis; William H. Tibbs, of Dalton, Ga.; John 
Goode, of Washington, D. C.; Hiram P. Bell, of Cum- 
ming, Ga.; John M. Martin, of Ocala, Fla.; John V. 
Wright, of Washington, D. C.; and Joseph B. Heis- 
kell, of Memphis. Some of these served also in the 
Confederate army, among them being General Pryor, 
Colonel Martin, Colonel Tibbs, and General Heiskell. 
Some have held high public station since the war. 
Judge Pryor was on the New York Supreme bench for 
many years, and has been prominent in the social life 
of the State andcity. Messrs. Colyar, Goode, and Bell 
have served in the Congress at Washington. Mr. 
Colyar is a well-known ex-journalist, and is the author 
of a life of Andrew Jackson. Judge Pryor was in the 
national Congress just before the war. Judge Wright 
was in Congress from 1855 to 1861, through the sec- 
ond half of Pierce’s presidency and the whoie of Bu- 

chanan’s 

These are all the living manbens of the Confeder- 
ate Congress whom the writer of this article has been 
able to trace out, though it is possible that one or two 
have eluded his search. It is doubtful if the national 
Congress of 1861-65, which had a much larger mem- 
bership than the Confederate body, can muster so 
many survivors, proportionately, to-day. 

““For the first time since the foundation of the 


las, and less than 5,000 more than 
Breckinridge. So powerful was Southern influence in 
the free States on the Pacific coast that Breckinridge 
gave Lincoln a close run in Oregon, and only by a split 
in the Democracy were Lincoln and the Republicans 
saved from overwhelming defeat in that State. 

From the beginning the South had been a potent 
force in the government’s politics. Of the fifteen 
Presidents from 1789 to 1861 nine (Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Harrison, Tyler, 
Polk, and Taylor) were Southern born, and all of them 
were residents of the South at the time of their inau- 
guration except Harrison. These Presidents served 
forty-nine of the seventy-two years of the government 
prior to the accession of Lincoln, who also, of course, 
was a Southerner by birth. Of the fourteen Vice- 
Presidents of the United States in that time, six (Jef- 
ferson, Calhoun, Richard M. Johnson, Tyler, King, and 
Breckinridge) were from the South. Twenty-one of 
the thirty-six justices of the Supreme Court in those 
seventy-two years were furnished by the South, as 
well as three of the five chief justices. A large por- 
tion of the Presidents pro tem of the Senate, the 
speakers of the House, and the ministers to the 
British, French, Russian, Prussian, and Spanish courts 
were furnished by the Southern States. All the acces- 
sions of territory in that time (the Louisiana purchase 
of 1803, the Florida cession of 1819, Texas annexation 
of 1845, the settlement of the Oregon boundary con- 
troversy in 1846, through which the country gained 
undisputed possession of the present States of Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington, and parts of the States of 
Montana and Wyoming, and the annexation of New 
Mexico and California in 1848) were made during the 
administrations of Southern Presidents. The South 
provided, too, most of the Whig leaders— Clay, Bell, 
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BIG FLOOD WHICH WROUGHT GREAT HAVOC AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—GRAND RIVER SWOLLEN TO NEARLY ODD RAILROAD WRECK NEAR COLUMBIA, TENN.—-DERAILED SLEEPERS 
THE TOP OF THE ARCHES OF BRIDGE STREET BRIDGE. OF A LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE TRAIN ROLLED DOWN INTO A 
Royal Photograph Company. FLOODED STREAM, NINE PERSONS BEING HURT.—-7’. B. Keeley. 
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BAD BREAK IN THE CHAMPLAIN CANAL AT FORT EDWARD, N. Y., CAUSING DAMAGE WHICH IT COST A LARGE SUM TO REPAIR.— George Robinson, Jr. 








CURIOUS FREAK OF THE BINGHAMTON (N. Y.) TORNADO—-DWELLING, GROUP OF BUILDINGS WRECKED BY THE FIERCE TORNADO WHICH RECENTLY RUSHED THROUGH 
WITH ROOF, SIDE, AND CONTENTS, SWEPT AWAY BY THE BINGHAMTON, N. Y., DAMAGING MANY STRUCTURES 
WIND, AND LEFT A MERE SHELL.— Iruce IH. Potter. Tl’. Rose. 


PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE DISASTERS OF THE DAY. 
A WESTERN CITY INUNDATED, SLEEPING-CARS HURLED INTO A FLOOD, AND AN EASTERN TOWN SWEPT BY A TORNADO. 
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Prentice, Toombs, Stephens, Ciayton, and others 
of that day, as well as contributed largely to 
the brains of the Democratic party. 

Nor is the South weak in leaders now. One of 
its educators, President Edwin A. Alderman, of 
the University of Virginia, spoke recently of what 
he called the absence of great names among that 
section’s present-day statesmen. He was mis- 
taken, however. Leaving the later generation out 
of the reckoning altogether, there are, in one or 
other branch of Congress to-day, of the men who 
were in the military or the civil service of the 
Confederacy, Morgan, Pettus, Taylor, Bankhead, 
and Richardson, of Alabama; Berry, of Arkan- 
sas; Mallory and Taliferro, of Florida; Bacon, 
Maddox, Lester, and Livingston, of Georgia; 
Blackburn and McCreary, of Kentucky ; McEnery 
and Meyer, of Louisiana; Money, McLaurin, and 
Spight, of Mississippi; Richardson and Pierce, of 
Tennessee ; Field and Pinckney, of Texas; and 
Daniel, Lamb, and Slemp, of Virginia. 

At one time and another the Southern Confed- 
eracy of 1861 65 made some notable contributions 
to the roll of great Americans. 
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Land at $25,000,000 per Acre. 


A SMALL PLOT of land in the heart of the 

business centre of New York City changed 
ownership a few days ago, at a selling price which 
broke the record in real-estate transactions in the 
metropolis, so far as valuations are concerned. 
The plot sold was that on the southeast corner of 
Wall Street and Broadway, occupied for the past 
seventy-five years by a four-story building, which 








that body by the Hon. Andrew D. White, the vet- 
eran diplomatist and one of the foremost and 
most influential members of The Hague peace 
conference of 1897. Dr. White urged upon the 
conference the necessity of impressing upon the 
public mind the fact that in The Hague tribunal 
the world is not only afforded a great interna- 
tional court for the settlement of international 
disputes, but that The Hague conference also pro- 
vided subsidiary arrangements for the purpose of 
promoting peace, such as commissions of inquiry, 
a system of ‘‘ seconding powers,’’ and also a more 
practical system of tendering ‘* good offices.”’’ 
‘* As the result of such simple information spread 
among the people at large,’’ wrote Dr. White, 
““my hope is that whenever demagogues, hot- 
heads, or sensation mongers begin screaming for 
war, the people at large may quietly answer : 
“You have an international court and a simple 
and practical system of convoking it, and a place 
where all necessary appliances are provided for 
its sessions. We insist that you stop howling 
about your honor, your interests, or your griev- 
ances, and allow these various agencies for se- 
curing peace to be used, and especially that you 
allow the international court at The Hague to 
study and decide the real questions at issue.’ ”’ 
The wage-earners’ interest in international ar- 
bitration was brought before the conference in a 
weighty and suggestive address by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, lately United States Commissioner ot 
Labor. Dr. Wright dwelt upon the vital impor- 
tance of world peace to the world’s workers, and 
urged that more should be done to arouse and 
interest the wage-earners of this country in the 








was regarded as an imposing structure at the 
time of its erection, but which has long since 
dwindled into insignificance under the shadow of 
the modern skyscrapers surrounding it on all 
sides. The price paid for this bit of land, only 
thirty by thirty-nine feet in size, was $700,000, 
or at the rate of four dollars per square inch. 
Thus was realized, in literal fact, the saying that 
real-estate valuations in New York City have come 
to a point where you must cover the land not with 
dollar bills, but with coin of high value to meet 
the cost. At the rate named, a full acre of land 
would cost $25,140,160. At this same valuation, 
even the little State of Delaware would bring the 
staggering sum of over thirty-one trillions of dol- 
lars, while the valuation of Texas would be repre- 
sented in figures comparable only with those which 
astronomers use in computing the distances of the 
stars. The corner lot under consideration, which now 
rejoices in the distinction of being the costliest bit of 
real estate in the world, belonged, before its recent 
transfer, to the estate of the late Benjamin D. Silli- 
man, a well-known lawyer and a member of an old 
New York family. Mr. Silliman inherited the prop- 
erty from an aunt whose husband, one John McGregor, 
bought the land in 1827 for $18,275. Once, a century 
before this date, the plot was sold by a Dutch settler 
for the modern equivalent of $515. In 1898 Mr. Silli- 
man was offered $460,000 for the corner, and had 
actually drawn a deed of sale at that price, and then 
changed his mind and kept it. He died unmarried in 
1901, and his estate is held in trust for a sister and a 
host of nephews and nieces. The new owner is the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, which will in 
all probability soon replace the old drug-store now on 
the corner with an up-to-date structure commensurate 
in its height, perhaps, with the cost of the land on 
which it now stands. Remarkable as is the price rec- 
ord fixed by this transaction, it is not likely to remain 
long unbroken. The metropolis, now boasting a pop- 
ulation of 4,000,000, continues to make rapid strides, 
and values of property must go on advancing through- 
out the city, and especially in the business districts. 


PEOPLING CANADA WITH LONDON’S POOR. 


FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS, RESCUED FROM DIRE POVERTY BY THE SALVATION 
ARMY, STARTING FROM THE ENGLISH METROPOLIS FOR COMFORTABLE 


HOMES IN BRITISH AMERICA. The Sphere. 


Only Sober Workers Wanted. 


ORAL SUASION once was relied upon to create 
temperance sentiment. Then came an era of 
reliance on statute law. Now we are in an era of 
scientific education in our schools and popular enlight- 
enment through literature. The coming era seems to 
be one in which commerce and industry will say to 
those whom they engage, who are the preponderating 
number of citizens in any community, ‘‘ Your place in 
business is dependent on sobriety.’’ This is the posi- 
tion taken now by many of the leading industries and 
railroads of the country, and by the great employing 
agencies. Life and accident insurance companies dis- 
criminate in favor of the abstainer, and one Western 
Governor at least has taken the position that all his 
official appointments will be given to men who are 
abstainers. It is not necessary to credit these in- 
dustrial and commercial agencies with any very lofty 
motives in thus decreeing their position. It is a simple 
business proposition. Modern industry and commerce 
are too intricate, complex, costly affairs to trust to 
the will, mind, and hand of a man who has the habit of 
impairing his nervous, mental, and moral power by 
use of intoxicants. Thus by indirection, as it were, 
what preacher, legislator, and teacher have not been 
able to do always by appealing to man’s conscience or 
mind, the business manager plans to do by striking at 
the pocket nerve. 


The Movement To Abolish Wars. 


SOME OF the most valuable utterances before the 
recent Lake Mohonk conference on international 
arbitration were contained in a letter addressed to 


arbitration movement. He strongly combated the 
prevalent and pernicious fallacy that by a tem- 
porary and artificial stimulation of trade and pro- 
duction war becomes a real benefit to the laboring 
classes. When wars occur, he said, there is a 
sudden and often violent and revolutionary change 
effected in industrial and financial circles which 
may bring a passing benefit to wage-earners in more 
employment at high rates, but such periods are inevi- 
tably followed by years of depression and trade demor- 
alization, with loss, failure, and ruin as the result. 

Of special value and interest was the report of a 
committee appointed by the conference a year ago to 
interest the business organizations of the country in 
international arbitration. As a result of the work of 
this committee, thirty-nine boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, and other like bodies in the prominent 
cities of the United States have adopted strong reso- 
lutions or provided standing committees for the pro- 
motion of international peace. Many other business 
organizations from Boston to San Francisco have been 
stirred to action in the same cause in various other 
ways. 

Despite the adverse action of the United States 
Senate on the arbitration treaties, it will be seen that 
the advocates of world-wide peace and international 
unity have much to take heart over and to inspire 
them to further and still more energetic and enthusi- 
astic effort. The bloody and desolating war in the 
far East is in itself furnishing the strongest possible 
object-lesson in favor of a rational, civilized, and hu- 
mane method of adjusting international differences, 
and we may heartily indorse the opinion recently ex- 
pressed by Lord Beresford, a leading English naval 
authority, that not in many years, if ever again, will 
the great Powers of the world engage each other in 
conflict. If it be true that civilization is advancing, 
that the spiritof human brotherhood is growing among 
all men in all nations, then it must be true, also, that 
as the years go on the war passion savage, beastly, 
demoniae—will gradually cease from out a long-suf- 
fering, war-cursed world. Such a happy era surely 
cannot come too soon nor stay too long. 
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PECULIAR SHIP, THE “ ALPHA,” THE ONLY FLOATING MACHINE-SHOP IN THE AMERICAN NAVY, GLIDING INTO THE 
EAST RIVER. 


TWO USEFUL 


HOSPITAL SHIP “ TRANSFER,” JUST OFF THE WAYS, FOLLOWED BY 
A CLOUD OF SMOKE CAUSED BY FRICTION OF TIMBERS. 


VESSELS LAUNCHED AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 
THE AMERICAN NAVYS FIRST FLOATING MACHINE-SHOP, THE “ ALPHA,” CHRISTENED‘BY MISS MARGARET BAXTER, AND THE HOSPITAL SHIP “ TRANSFER,” WITH MISS ADAMS AS SPONSOR, ADDED 


TO THE SHIP LIST OF THE NATION.— Photographs by T. C. Muller. 
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BRIGADE OF MIDSHIPMEN IN COLUMNS OF SQUADS LINE OF COLUMNS AT INFANTRY DRILL. 





























BRIGADE IN COLUMN OF MASSES. CHANGING DIRECTION IN LINE OF COLUMNS, 














CHANGING DIRECTION IN COLUMN OF SQUADS. UNFIXING BAYONETS ON THE MARCH. 
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EVERY MAN FIRING AT WILL. RETURNING FROM DRILL IN COLUMN OF SQUADS. 


MILITARY DRILL OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY CADETS. 


FUTURE OFFICERS OF THE NAVY TRAINED IN SOLDIERLY EVOLUTIONS AND IN THE USE OF SMALL ARMS, 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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Strange 


CHAPTER IL. 


FTER 
the bul- 
lets were 
moulded the 
children car- 
ried them in 
baskets to 
the men on 
the  firing- 
line, risking 
death fear- 
lessly at 
every step 
and proud in 
the con- 
sciousness 
that they 
were enjoy- 
ing an op- 
MARCHIONESS OYAMA, ONE OF JAPAN’S GREAT- por tunit y 
EST AND MOST POPULAR WOMEN, AND HER for display- 
PADOETER OTH OHNE TERENCE OF = Ing ‘the 
"IN THE CITY OF TOKIO. true samu- 

rav_s spirit, 


bred in them 
through generations and developed under Spartan 
training from their babyhood. By night the dead with- 
in the castle walls were burned, and strange, indeed, 
must have been the impression made upon the youth- 
ful minds of those little heroes and heroines gathered 
there by a strange fate to learn such lessons of 
life and death. And they all expected to die, even to 
the smallest child. They knew they could not hope to 
hold out much longer against the superior forces 
gathered against them, but as surrender and not de- 
feat is the dishonorable thing in the code of Bushido, 
or Japanese principles of valor, the whole garrison had 
planned to commit hara-kiri, and 
the women also were doomed to sui- 
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By Eleanor Franklin, special correspondent of Leslie’s Weekly 


with honor, with commendation, indeed, for their hrav- 
ery in so fearlessly attempting to rebuild the hope- 
lessly fallen fortunes of their lifelong chief. So, when 
the day of surrender came the women were ordered 
not to commit suicide, but to accept, with their sons 
and husbands and brothers, the new order of things 
which made them direct subjects of his most high 
majesty, the Emperor himself. This was the last 
great stand the rebel forces made, and very shortly 
afterward the institution of feudalism, which had 
maintained an uninterrupted existence in the land 
since the twelfth century, was abolished, and samurat 
and nobles, with all their old picturesqueness, became 
historical personages, who seem now to have belonged 
to medizwval times. Little O Stematz San was sent, 
with her family, to the far north of the country, away 
up to Aomori, where it was presumed the troublesome 
clan of Aidzu would be so fully occupied with the 
serious problem of sustaining life upon nothing that it 
would subside into peaceful citizenship. Each person 
was given three go of rice a day by the government, 
but absolutely nothing more, and as three go is much 
less than one quart it is not difficult to imagine the 
situation in which these exiles found themselves. 

The mother of O Stematz San must have been a 
very remarkable woman, for she managed to divide 
the rice allowance of her family in such a way as 
enabled her to sell a part of it for money enough to 
supply all the other necessities except fuel. This the 
children gathered in the forests, when they were not 
fishing or gathering edible seaweeds upon the beach ; 
and in this way the family managed to get through 
several bitter winters. One would hardly expect at 
that time and under such circumstances to finda mother 
of Japan so fully imbued with the spirit of progress, 
and with such faith in the promise of the future that 
the education of her children would be the paramount 
consideration of her life, but without such mothers 
then Japan could never have become what it is to-day. 
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Story of Marchioness Oyama 


Wife of Japan’s Great Field Marshal 


ready to 
meet the 
great event 
of her life 
when it 
came to 
pass. The 
government 
decided to 
send some 
girls to 
America to 
be educated. 
There were 
to be five of 
them, and 
they were 
to be chosen 
by examina- 
tion. Hun- 
dreds of 
girls from PRETTY DAUGHTER OF FIELD-MARSHAL OYAMA 
all ewer the STANDING BY AN IMAGE OF THE GODDESS 
OF MERCY ERECTED IN THE UIs" 
country en- GARDEN TO commit rete 
tered the FROM THE EMPEROR. 
contest, of 


course, and 
there was great excitement in the land. It had to be 
all perfectly fair, too ; no favoritism could be prac- 
ticed, because the eyes of the world were upon them 
and comments would be made, so it was all very 
strict. But the result was announced one day, and the 
name of little O Stematz San headed the list of five. 
Then all old things of life, all old ideas and aspirations 
dropped away from her, and she launched out into a 
great world where, all alone, a stranger among stran- 
gers, she was to acquire the power to be that which 
fate had decreed she should become. 
The marchioness has a beautiful daughter, whom I 
call ** Lady Iris,’’ because she al- 





cide. Each woman in the castle car- 
ried a sharp dagger in her girdle, 
which she was to use the instant it 
became necessary. 

The little heroine who has lived 
to tell this tale was too young then 
to know how to kill herself, but she 
sarried her dagger and daily dwelt 
upon the art of using it against 
herself. She had two sisters in the 
besieged castle, and to one of them 
was intrusted the task of killing her 
in case the enemy succeeded in gain- 
ing an entrance. This sister was 
then to kill herself and at the same 








ways makes me think of a velvety, 
purple bloom on a long, graceful 
stem, nodding at its own reflection 
in the depths of a shaded pool. She 
is so tall and slender and girlishly 
lithe, her eyes are so big and soft, 
and her wealth of hair is such a lus- 
trous purple-black. She and her 
mother live all alone in a great 
house out on the wooded and flower- 
begirt edge of Tokio, and their com- 
panionship is as charming a thing as 
I have ever seen. She has two 
brothers, but they are both away at 
school, one in the West Point and 
the other in the Annapolis of Japan. 








time the mother was to perform 
this honorable office upon a younger 
child and then to commit suicide her- 
self in the manner taught to wo- 
men, by stabbing herself in the throat. With all this 
arranged, and all but a certainty in their minds they 
waited through the weary days, starving on unclean 
rice and moulding bullets for the rapidly thinning 
ranks of soldiers upon the outer walls. An elder sister 
of the future marchioness was well-trained in the art 
of sending an arrow straight to a mark, and knew the 
use of the long sword and the lance, and she begged 
to be permitted to lead a company of women against 
the enemy. She attired herself in the full armor of a 
fallen soldier and proudly demonstrated her ability to 
hold her own with any samurai, but the men refused 
to allow her to fight. ‘* No,’’ said they. ‘* We will 
not have it said that we accepted help from our wo- 
men. We must win alone or honorably die.’’ And so 
the days dragged on and lengthened themselves into a 
month. One day, when the little band of women and 
children were gathered together in the room where 
the bullets were being made and the arrows mended, a 
small shell came bursting in through the roof. They 
all started back to save themselves, but it caught a 
sister of O Stematz San, killing her instantly. One 
pauses to exclaim in sorrow and wonder, but this was 
not considered unfortunate then, for it only saved her 
from the more awful fate.which awaited her—-the fate 
of dying by her mother’s own hand. 

The marchioness, in telling this story, introduced a 
little touch of smiling pathos when she said: ‘* Now, 
I don’t want you to write this, please, but do you 
know, in all that awful time I think I had only one 
fixed idea. I wanted to eat. I knew I was going to 
die, and I didn’t mind that in the least ; but I was so 
hungry, and I used to daily exclaim, ‘ Well, let me 
die if I must, but give me some good clean rice just 
once more before I do.’’’ She did not know then, 
this little girl, that in the forces storming the castle 
walls was a young samurai named Oyama, for whose 
destruction she was moulding bullets and carrying 
them to the men upon the now crumbling ramparts. 
The young Oyama was shot during this engagement, 
sustaining an ugly wound, and the marchioness now 
says, with an odd little smile : ‘‘ I’ve always wondered 
if I carried the bullet which made that sear on him.’’ 

It was a wise government which decreed that this 
little band of rebels should be permitted to surrender 


DELIGHTFUL CORNER 


O Stematz San’s mother placed education even before 
the bare necessities of life, and the day never came 
when she was too poor to have teachers for both her 
girls and boys, and the marchioness devotedly thanks 
her to-day for having exhausted all the possibilities 
within her reach in trying to prepare them for the life 
which she saw before them. The marchioness had 
one brother who was particularly brilliant and aggres- 
sive, and to him also she owes much, it seems. He rec- 
ognized her capabilities early in life and always did 
everything he could for her advancement, and he 
eventually became impressed with an idea that she 
must be given a foreign education. 

There was a Frenchman living in Aomori with 
whom he was acquainted, and it was not a difficult 
matter to get his bright little sister installed in this 
man’s home, which was very much to his own satis- 
faction, for he was quite sure she would learn foreign 
ways and the French language. But the family was 
one of those peculiar combinations upon which Pierre 
Loti dwells so entertainingly in his ‘‘ Madame Chrysan- 
théme,’’ and the Japanese mistress of the home took 
no pains whatever to teach the little girl. Quite the 
contrary ; in fact, she made a plaything of her, tak- 
ing her to the theatre and to all sorts of places where 
little girls should not go, and, as the marchioness her- 
self puts it, taught her a great many foreign things, in 
place of the language, which she might far better not 
have learned. Then another Frenchman came along 
who proposed to take little O Stematz San to Yoko- 
hama, where all the foreigners were congregated and 
where she would be sure to make the desired advance- 
ment. Her family was delighted, of course, and she 
set out one day in hign feather with her new guardian 
for the great wonder world to the south of the cap- 
ital, which she had never seen. 

But she says her experience there was much the 
same as that which she had in Aomori. And she did 
enjoy it, of course. She was a child, with all a child’s 
distaste for application to work, and the life of gayety 
and frivolity in the midst of which she lived was far 
from distasteful to her. She tells this quite trium- 
phantly in trying to prove that she has really not done so 
very much in her life; but, after all, she must have been 
wonderfully ambitious, else she would never have been 


IN THE GARDEN ATTACHED TO MARSHAL OYAMA’S RESIDENCE. 


I don’t doubt that they both bitter- 
ly regret the fact that they were 
not born a few years earlier so they 
might now be helping their illustri- 
ous father to make history upon the sand-swept plains 
of Manchuria ; but, as it is, they can do nothing but 
prepare themselves for the next national emergency. 
Not so their mother and sister. There is much for 
them to do in the hospitals and relief associations, 
and they are busy all the time. 

The marchioness has her regular days for nursing 
at the great Red Cross hospital, and other days when 
she sits from morning until night making bandages 
and first-aid packages for the soldiers at the front. 
A couple of very well-known American newspaper 
correspondents were out at the hospital the other day 
looking things over with the usual perky, superior air 
of the American journalist abroad, and one of them 
stepped up to the marchioness, who wore the regula- 
tion Red Cross uniform, and asked for information in re- 
gard to the location of a ward where a certain interest- 
ing disease is to be found. She told them in her perfect, 
soft-voiced English, and they were mightily pleased 
with her. Here was a nurse as was a nurse! One of 
them complimented her on her superior intelligence, 
and said she must have received her training in Ameri- 
ca. She smiled and told them she had been in America 
some years before, but not lately, and then she took 
great pains to give them much accurate information 
about the Red Cross work in Japan. When they were 
ready to go, one of them said : 

Continued on page 618, 


When Tired Out 


TAKE Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It vitalizes the nerves, assists the digestion, re 
freshes and invigorates the entire body. A tonic that 
permanently benefits. It induces restful sleep. 


The Use of Borden’s 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures strong, healthy 
children, as reputable physicians testify. Those who 
use it for their babies are spared the dangerous dis- 
orders of infantile digestion ; their children mature as 
they should in weight, size, and health. Beware of 
unknown brands. 
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RETURN TO CAMP OF A JAPANESE SCOUTING PARTY, WITH SEVERAL MEN WOUNDED, CARRYING SALTED SALMON IN TINS ON SHOULDER-POLES TO A JAPANESE ENCAMPMENT. 
Johnston, Johnston. 
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WOUNDED RUSSIAN SOLDIERS CAPTURED AT PORT ARTHUR DISEMBARKING FROM A TRANSPORT AT A PORT IN JAPAN. Fondey. 




















JAPANESE SOLDIERS, AFTER THEIR VICTORIOUS FIGHTING AT MUKDEN, ENJOYING A THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD.—Johnston. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE FORTUNES OF WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


RUSSIAN WOUNDED BROUGHT TO THE LAND OF THEIR CAPTORS, AND JAPANESE IN THE FIELD, AFTER A BLOODY 
VICTORY, RELAXING AT A PLAY 
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How the President Was Guarded on Inauguration Day 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 
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DETECTIVES, DETROIT, 
MICH. ~ Spellman, 





WASHINGTON Vr 





THE STRICT 

watch kept 
over the President 
by secret - service 
men wherever he 
is likely to be con- 
fronted by a crowd 
is known to be 
irksome to Mr. 
Roosevelt. The 
latter must there- 
fore have found 
great relief in be- 
ing, during his 
hunting trip in the 
West, so far re- 
moved from the 
thronged world as 
not to need con- 
stant guarding by 
officers of the law. 
There was an ex- 
treme, and to him 
grateful, contrast 
between his re- 
cent freedom from guardianship and the rigorous 
watchfulness that, for instance, attended his move- 
ments on March 4th last at Washington, the story of 
which is here to be told. 











DETECTIVE-SERGEANT M. K. MU! 
LER, OF THE NATIONAL CAP 
ITAL. Mrs. (. Rt. Miller 


“Twelve detectives. Take position near northwest gate of White 
House. When President comes out in carriage at ten o'clock six will 
walk on each side at ten paces in front of each other to the Capitol. 
Snatch or stop and hold any individual who attempts to go to him. 
Let no one pass between them and the carriage. When the Presilent 
goes into the Capitol, and while he goes in, give attention to the 
crowd near, protect him and his party from embarrassmen'!. When 
he goes into the Senate see Captain Swindells, who will assign six to 
seats in the stand to remain until after the inauguration. Six go 
down in front of the baleony from which the President speaks, into 
the roadway with the West Point cadets and remain until the Pres 
ident leaves. Be careful to watch the carriage he gets into in front 
of the stand. When the parade starts six will walk on each side to 
the White House. At White House they will take places six in front 
of reviewing-stand, two at each end and two at rear entrance to note 
all people and see that the President has no embarrassment, but per- 
fect security. After the parade they will report to Major Richard 
Sylvester, superintendent of police, at Inauguration ball room, Pen- 
sion Building, for duty at seven o’clock, P.M.” 


Such was the order handed to each one of the 
twelve detectives (the portraits of eleven of whom ap- 
pear on this page) who had been chosen by the Chief 
of Police of Washington to act as a body-guard to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt during the recent inauguration. These 
men, four of whom are well-known detectives of the 
capital city, were selected on account of the skill and 
efficiency they have shown in their chosen profession. 
Then, too, they were all splendid specimens of physical 
manhood, and sorry indeed would have been the lot of 
the man or woman who attempted to harm the Pres- 
ident. The two secret-service men, Messrs. Sloan and 
Tyree, were also near the carriage. 

















DETECTIVE-SERGEANT C. T. PECK, OF 















DETECTIVE 
JAMES P. MAHON, 









NEW YORK, 


Ro Miller 





DETECTIVE JOHN W. NAGLE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Irom ten o’clock in the morning until nearly twelve 
at night these men watched the movements of thou- 
sands of people who crowded every point of vantage 
along the route over which the chief magistrate passed. 
They were there to protect the President from the 
curious crowd as well as from harm, and during the 
thirteen hours in which they acted as his body,guard 
no one was allowed to approach the carriage except 
the friends he singled out in the crowd and called to 
his side. The guard, of course, opened to let these 
pass in and out, but was instantly closed again. Dur- 
ing the triumphal return from the Capitol, when the 
President arose from his seat so many times to ac- 
knowledge the applause of the enthusiastic spectators, 
it was remarked by many how intently the men beside 
the carriage were studying the crowd. They were 
ever on the alert, not because any trouble was antici- 
pated, but from the fact that wherever large crowds 
congregate the crank who wants to change the world’s 
history, or the anarchist who wishes to become notori- 
ous, may always be found. One of the men said after- 
ward that the clicking of the kodak shutter kept his 
nerves tense, as he listened for something which he 
did not expect a possible click of a revolver hammer 
among the thousands of these little picture machines 
in the hands of the people along the line. 

An amusing incident occurred as the President en- 
tered the White House grounds after the inauguration. 
Two bright, happy children were waiting near the 
drive just inside the gate, each holding a tiny camera. 
When the chief executive saw them he politely raised 
his hat and then leaned forward and said, ‘‘I am 
going to have these officers put you out of here,’’ 
and one of the out-of-town men, hearing his words, 
took a step toward the children to carry out the 


DETECTIVE T. B. MC NAMEE, OF WASH- 
INGTON, 


DETECTIVE ROGER O'MARA, O 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 
Tavior. D. Rosser. 


KF DETECTIVE-SERGEANT PRATT, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Coovert. 








Vrs (. R. Miller. 





order, when 
one of his col- 
leagues pulled 
him back, and 
now they are all 
wondering what 
would have _ hap- 
pened if he had 
attempted to eject 
them from _ the 
grounds. The lit- 
tle people were 
Master Archie 
Roosevelt and his 
sister, Miss Ethel, 
and it is safe to 
say that the pho- 
tographs regis- 
tered on the tiny 
* films in their 
hands are dearer 
to that father 
than the hundreds 
made by the army 
of big cameras 
which he faced in the neighborhood of the Capitol and 
along Pennsylvania Avenue. 

During the entire day the President was as happy 
as a schoolboy, and when he thanked the detectives 
and said good-night on leaving the ball at eleven- 
thirty he showed not the slightest fatigue. ‘‘It was 
a great honor and pleasure,’’ said one of the officers, 
‘to guard such a man ; but the strangest thing about 
it is that we never really had a good look at him but once. 
and that was when he entered the White House for 
lunch. Even when he bid us good-bye we were watch- 
ing the crowd. It must be said to the credit of that 
multitude of good Americans who attended the greatest 
inauguration ever held, that not a single unknown per- 
son attempted to reach the President.’’ 

Too much praise cannot be given to Major Richard 
Sylvester, the chief of police of Washington. He per- 
sonally inspected the stands which the President was 
to occupy, determined to be satisfied himself that no 
suspicious characters were loitering near by. His 
orders to the police were explicit to let no one pass 
the lines without a permit, and to quell any riotous 
behavior at once. His men obeyed this to the letter, 
and when an attempt was made to get through the 
wire without the required credentials the officers po- 
litely but firmly refused, and the matter ended. Wash- 
ington entertained the largest crowd of her history, 
yet there was no disorder ; and when night fell over 
the city and thousands of electric lights flooded Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, while happy sight-seers thronged the 
pavements, an unattended woman might have walked 
from end to end without the slightest fear of insult 
Thus passed into history, without a single unpleasant 
feature, the inauguration of that fearless statesman 
Theodore Roosevelt. 











OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 























HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE J. J. MC DER- 
MOTT. CINCINNATI, 0.—Studio Grand. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TRIUMPHAL RETURN TO THE WHITE HOUSE AFTER HIS INAUGURATION—SHOWING THE 


DETECTIVES INTENTLY WATCHING THE CROWDS.—Mrs. (. R. Miller. 





DETECTIVE GEORGE W. ARMSTRONG, OF 
BALTIMORE.—Mrs. C. R, Miller. 
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FRYING FRESHLY CAUGHT SNAPPERS AT THE OUTDOOR KITCHEN 
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IN THE CAMPS BARBER-8i0P THE CAMPS BEST FISHERMAN AND His FINE CATCH. 
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DELICIOUS CLAM-CHOWDER FOR LINNER TO-DAY. 


A MIDSUMMER CAMP 
LIFE AT A 


“FREEDOM AND DELIGHTS OF OUTDOOR 





DISH-WASHING IN THE SOUND. 


NEAR LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
PICTURESOUE SPOT WITHIN EASY REACH OF 
Photographed by Alfred Englert. 
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“- A Curious College Carnival “t- 





























CONSTRUCTING THE FIGURE OF A GIANT FOR THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH, AT THE CARNIVAL. 


HIRTEEN THOUSAND seven hundred and eighty- 
six pennies were a part of the receipts of more 
than $600 from the Fakirs’ Carnival recently given by 
students in the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni 
versity. The event was so novel and excited so 
much local public interest that the crowds that sought 
to attend could not be contained in John Crouse Me- 
morial College, the large building where the exhibition 
was held. The Syracuse Fakirs’ Carnival is an annual 
event, first given five years ago, after the ideas of the 
fake shows of the art students of Paris and the Art 
Students’ League in New York. With a large amount 
of space for exhibition purposes and the stimulus of 
increasing success, the carnival has added one feature 
after another and has come to be the leading event of 
its kind. 

The artistic feature of the exhibition was afforded 
in the colossal sculptural figures which decorated the 
halls and corridors. From their color and massive ap- 
pearance they seemed exactly like huge bronze statues, 
yet they were constructed of newspapers pasted layer 
upon layer over wooden frames, and finally covered 


with dark-green paper gilded lightly at the projecting 
edges. The grand triumphal arch surmounting the 
stage in music hall, and designed by Professor Tracy 
Hawley, was made of this material entirely, and was 
the artistic success of the carnival. The entertain- 
ment was so varied and novel as to furnish amusement 
in every part of the big building where the crowds of 
spectators could collect. The different features were 
in charge of 150 students, all in fancy or fantastic 
costume. The entrance fee to the building was thir- 
teen cents, and smaller fees of from one to five cents 
were required for admission to the entertainments, 
side shows, and exhibits. In music hall two perform- 
ances of a “‘big show ’’ were held, where were hu- 
morously represented the ‘‘ Fall of Port Arthur,’’ the 
“* Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’’ the ‘* Assassina- 
tion of a Grand Duke,’’ and the ‘‘ Regatta at Pough- 
keepsie.’’ A fake band, whose twenty musicians, 
playing on a unique assortment of instruments, ren- 
dered skillful but humorous parodies on famous mu- 
sical productions, won for itself tumultuous applause. 

The dozen or more side shows were located along 


HANGING OF THE CRANE, A SCENE IN THE “ METROPOLITAN THEATRE,” A CARNIVAL FEATURE. 


the lower corridors of the building, which were des- 
ignated for the occasion as the ‘‘ subway.’’ Here, for 
a uniform admission fee of a cent, the sight-seer risked 
his chances of being faked or immensely entertained. 
The popular show was the ** Axecution of the Sar,’’ 
where in a realistic manner the headsman struck his 
blow, and the head of the monarch disappeared with a 
rattling of chains beneath the floor, leaving his bleed- 
ing corpse. Along the ‘“‘subway’’ were also the 
** Wild Man from Pompey Hill,’”’ the “‘ Art Gallery,’’ 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan Theatre,’’ and the ‘‘ Exhibition of 
Jiu-Jitsu.’’ Mingling among the crowds were fakirs, 
venders, knights, and beggars, with a score or more 
of prettily-costumed young women selling the artistic 
catalogue of the carnival. The primary purpose of the 
carnival is for the pleasure of the students who take 
part and their friends. The proceeds, however, which 
are of a substantial nature each year, are used in pur- 
chasing representations of famous works of art, and 
in furnishing a large reading-room with the most de- 
sirable and instructive periodicals on art, architecture, 
and music. EDWIN H. SHEPARD. 




















GROUP OF STUDENTS WHO TOOK AN ACTIVE PART IN THE FAKIRS’ CARNIVAL AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) COSTLIEST BUILDING SITE IN AMERICA—OLD STORE MONUMENT TO NEW JERSEY SOLDIERS IN THE NATIONAL CEMETERY AT NEWBERN, N. C., AND A GROUP WHICH 
AND PLOT, CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WALL STREET, NEW YORK, ATTENDED ITS DEDICATION : GOVERNOR STOKES, NEW JERSEY (WEARING DERBY) ; GOVERNOR 
WHICH SOLD FOR $700,000, OR FOUR DOLLARS PER SQUARE GLENN, NORTH CAROLINA (WEARING BEAVER) ——_— 
INCH.—M. C. Tuller, New York. See page 608. Ji. D, Wood, North Carolina. 


























DEDICATION OF THE GENERAL SLOCUM MONUMENT IN BROOKLYN, N,. Y.--- PRESIDENT UNVEILING OF SNIPER’S MONUMENT IN SYRACUSE, N. Y.— SCHOOL-CHILDREN SO 
ROOSEVELT (1) AND MAYOR MCCLELLAN (2) ON THE REVIEWING-STAND. DRESSED AND GROUPED AS TO FORM A HUMAN FLAG, 
M. C. Tuller, New York. Alex M. Weber, New York. 























GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE BAPTISTS OF NORTH AMERICA IN SESSION AT ST. LOUIS—E. W. STEPHENS, LARGEST SUBMARINE BOAT IN THE WORLD—ODD-SHAPED ELECTRIC CRAFT 
PRESIDENT, IN MIDDLE OF FRONT ROW.—H. Clogenson. LATELY ADDED TO THE BRITISH NAVY.—Stephen Oribb. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 


IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING MATTERS OF THE DAY NEATLY ILLUSTRATED BY SKILLFUL CAMERISTS. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 622.) 














| F PEOPLE once realized 
the sense of luxurious 
comfort and _ satisfaction 





radiating froma cozy “‘den,’’ 
and the comparatively trifling expense at which one 
can be arranged, there would be few homes without 
this last touch that goes to 
make home homelike. 





i An i Assuming that you begin 
é 4 at the foundation, which is 
? Inexpensive ? your wall covering, be sure 
: Den ; and begin right. In selecting 
iia ? paper bear in mind that its 





chief end is to furnish a suit- 
able background for your wall 
decoration, and choose some plain, solid color, 
or an unobtrusive stripe in different shades of 
the same color. A broken pattern calls atten- 
tion to itself and detracts from the general 
effectiveness of your decorative scheme. Win- 
dow draperies are also an exceedingly impor- 
tant consideration, and if not well chosen will 
spoil the effect of the whole room. 

In buying furniture you will get better re- 
sults from a few good articles than from a 
quantity of indifferently good, and will have 
the added advantage of more floor space. 
With handsome window draperies and attract- 
ive walls you need not be afraid that the room 
will look bare with scanty furniture, provided 
what you have is good. A wide, soft, com- 
fortable couch, well supplied with bright, 
pretty pillows, none of them too good for use, 
is one of the most important considerations. If 
you have a quantity of books to house you 
may be able to find an attractive combination 
of desk and bookcase, but be careful that no 
one piece of furniture is too massive. A 
swinging bookease is a pretty ornament, and 
has the advantage of caring for your books 
without using floor space. For chairs, nothing 
is nicer than a comfortable Morris chair, with 
as many other styles as the amount of floor 
space warrants. A small gilt chair at the desk 
will add a pretty touch to your room. In ar- 
ranging the color scheme, avoid too many 
flowered or fancy designs. The couch cover 
will naturally be in some pretty pattern, your 
pillows in contrasting colors, and your pictures 
will add sufficient tone to the walls. This will 
be diversity enough. The plainer and more 
unobtrusive you keep the balance of your col- 
ors, the richer and more artistic will be the 
effect of the colors you do use. 

When you come to the walls, the decora- 
tions will naturally be in accordance with your 
own tastes and habits. If you are fond of 
out-of-door sports your fishing-rods, nets, ten- 
nis racquets, ete., can be utilized out of season, 
Try crossing two fishing-rods above a door, 
or any suitable place, with some pretty ‘‘ out-of- 
door ’’ poster girls clustered over, under, drooping from 
the ends - wherever they look most fetching. It will 
not only make an artistic decoration, but one that will 
always call up pleasant memories. Fish-nets are very 
effective draped on a wall—over one end of a curtain- 
rod, when the curtains are of some prettily contrast- 
ing material--or over the corner of a door casing, 
drooping down the side. Caught up here and there, this 
affords opportunity for the effective use of a few 
small pictures of suitable design. Tennis racquets 
and golf sticks will have their effect heightened by the 
proximity of a dainty “‘golf girl’’ in colors. 

A swinging book-case can be made the nucleus of 
some pretty and novel effects. First fasten in place 
securely with picture wire, or screws and brackets. 
Then put a nail or picture-hanger in the moulding, 
directly over the centre, and bring a heavy cord and 
tassel up from the sides of the book-case, tying over 
the nail. This gives it the appearance of hanging 
from the cord, and makes place for a small framed 
picture between the sides, or a .bright-colored poster 
girl, unframed. It will add the needed touch, and is 
one of the ways of utilizing unframed pictures without 
making your room look cheaply furnished. Another 
pretty effect—insert two nails above the book-case, so 
that in bringing the two ends of the cord up they do 
not meet in the centre. Twist each end around the 
nail above it, letting the tassel hang straight down. 
Now you are ready for a panel of posters between the 
two cords, starting above the level of the supporting 
nails and extending to the upper shelf. Choose some- 
thing in broad lines and decided colors for this work, 
that will show distinctly above the level of the eyes. 
You can also group a few unframed pictures beneath 
the book-case, and at the sides, without the appearance 
of overcrowding. Arrange unframed pictures always 
around a framed picture, or some central object that 
requires the touch of color to bring out its greatest 
beauty, and leave open spaces here and there. Let 
every picture have its own place in the general scheme, 
and not iook as if it were dropped into some vacant 
spot and had no particular connection with its sur- 
roundings. The effect is “‘spotty ’’ and inartistic. 

The panels of the doors give another opportunity 
for decorative fingers. Select unframed pictures of 
suitable size and arrange in the panels, both upper 
and lower. Then take strips of plain, heavy cloth, 





such as denim, or the regular tape that comes for 
passe-partout work, and tack securely around the outer 
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edges, making a sort of frame, and holding the pic- 
tures securely in place. Use small, gilt-headed tacks, 
fastening at the corners. Line drawings in pen and 
ink are suitable for this work, unless your woodwork 
is of a tint that black and white conflicts with. Place 
a rather large, long, framed picture above the casing 
and arrange a panel of posters, like a flight of stairs, 
coming out over the corner and then straight down 
toward the floor. A large fan of sweet-scented grass 
is very effective on such a corner, and relieves the 
monotony of too many unframed posters in one place. 
Keep the panels and the centre of the door in white, 
with only the relief of the black in the drawings. In 
selecting your large picture for the central place 


above, and the posters to be used with it, keep some 





BOOKCASE APPARENTLY HANGING FROM HEAVY CORD, WITH GROUPING OF 


UNFRAMED PICTURES. 


color scheme in mind. If the door gets the direct 
light from a window, try studies in soft greens, with 
touches of warm, bright red, not too dark. If in the 
shade, have it light-yellow or shades of green, but 
keep the colors very soft and delicate if the centre of 
the door is white. If your woodwork is of such a 
color that you cannot use black and white for the cen- 
tral panels, then use darker, richer shades in the pic- 
tures grouped around. 

Your tastes and individuality can find expression in 
all sorts of odd, pretty conceits. A long string of 
wishbones, either in their natural color or gilded, 
might be draped in and out among the pictures. Some 
dried grasses and grains are very effective, but don’t 
use too many of these things, and never as a central 
object or alone. Use very sparingly, and only where 
the subject of a picture or the idea of a group makes 
them appropriate. A few heavy heads of grain or 
sprays of feathery grass, tied with a bit of ribbon and 
tacked across the corner of a picture, is often a desira- 
ble addition. An ear of red corn, hung from green 
or corn-colored ribbons, is not only an artistic touch of 
coloring, but calls to mind the old husking-bee super- 
stition, that the lucky finder of an ear of red corn 
would be married before the year was out. 

It is a pretty idea to carry out a color scheme in 
different parts of the room. For example, in a dark 
corner use a few posters with a great deal of canary 
yellow. They will stand out in the semi-darkness 
more distinctly and agreeably than on a wall receiving 
the direct light from a window. Red needs a touch of 
sunlight to bring out its greatest beauty and richness, 
while green will bear more shadow. 

An ideal den, with its wide couch, soft pillows and 
easy chairs, ministers first to your physical comfort ; 
and every color that enters into its decorative scheme 
should be so harmonious that no jarring note can of- 
fend you—a den to rest in and to dream in. 

KARLEEN STANLEY. 
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‘TEACH YOUR children the value of self-respect ; to 

use their own judgment in right and wrong, and 
to govern their actions, not because of what some one 
will say or think, but because they owe it to them- 
selves to do right. I once heard a young mother say to 
her small son, who had come in with soiled face and 
hands, and evidenced no desire to be clean: ‘‘ My! 
what would Mrs. Jones say if she were to see you ?”’ 
and she followed this by, ‘‘Go and wash your face at 
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once, or a big black bear will 
come in and wash it for 
you!’’ The child, with a 
frightened expression on his 
mischievous little face, ran immediately to cleanse 
himself before the bear could come. But how much 
better it would have been had 

that mother pointed out that P 
out of respect to her, to him Teaching 


self, and for his general health 
he must keep his face clean ; Self-respect to 
Children 








and that to take his afternoon 
nap or early retiring would be 
wise, not because an Indian 
would carry him off if he 
failed to conform to any of these rules, but be- 
cause the pleasures of the morrow depended 
upon it. Such teaching may not be efficacious 
at first, but with repetition it will eventually 
be marked upon the brain and will govern the 
actions accordingly. Public opinion is a ter- 
rific power, and not only children, but also 
adults are governed more largely by what peo- 
ple will say and think—whether certain actions 
will bring ridicule or general dislike upon their 
heads~-than by the real point of whether it is 
right or wrong. 

‘*Please tell me why you have so little 
trouble with your family of boys,’’ sighed a 
worried-looking little woman to her friend, 
who boasts a family of four small sons. ‘‘I 
think it is because I have always tried to teach 
them independence of thought and to judge 
right and wrong for themselves,’’ came the 
thoughtful reply. ‘‘In a way, I hold them re- 
sponsible for their own actions, and I think 
the plan has been fairly successful in making 
them more manly than boys usually are at 
their age. And with my boys,’’ continued the 
happy mother, ‘‘I have tried to avoid as much 
as possible that affectation known as company 
manners by making courtesy to each other 
and self-respect the every-day rule. I like 
them to depend upon themselves, and not to be 
influenced by the thoughts of others. If they 
are rude or naughty, I tell them why the par- 
ticular thing they are doing is wrong, and 
wherein it would heighten their self-respect to 
act otherwise. I never say, ‘Do not do thus 
and so, for what would father say ?’ but ‘ Do 
not do this, because it is not right.’ ’’ 

Perhaps more than she realizes, this little 
mother has hit upon the secret which makes 
great and successful men. Todo right because 
it is right, and not to avoid wrong because 
some one will find you out, but because to the 
inner consciousness of self it is wrong—that is 
what builds character and makes men. A 
greater fallacy was never uttered than that 
oft-quoted saying, ‘‘Sin consists in being found 
out.’’ The judge and jury of your own consciousness 
is more important to you than anything that can be 
thought by others, for from the first comprehension of 
the brain the thought builds the character. Great minds 
do not consider, ‘‘ I will not do this, because, if I do, 
what will the world think ?’’ but, ‘‘I will not, for 
otherwise I cannot retain my self-respect, which is 
my most valued possession.’’ If mothers and fathers 
would take the trouble to explain to their children why 
a thing is wrong and why to be courteous to others is 
a duty to themselves, they would find the time well 
spent ; forall lives are moulded, more or less, by our 
first teachings. True courtesy, sympathy, and sin- 
cerity are the most powerful factors for good in either 
home or public life. HARRIET QUIMBY. 














Noble Work of Southern Women. 


IS A TRULY noble spirit that has prompted the 
Georgia Daughters of the Confederacy to inaugurate 
a movement to establish homes all over the South for 
aged and feeble ex-slaves, the idea being to put those 
who served the South faithfully during the war where 
they will not suffer from the poverty that has come as 
their lot since they were given freedom. The schemeis 
to purchase a farm of 400 acres to begin with, on which 
the inmates of the first home will be located. The 
work of the place will be allotted among them so as 
to make them self-supporting as far as possible. 
Whatever the faults and foibles of the negroes, it is to 
be remembered, to their everlasting credit, that when 
they were left in charge of the property and homes of 
their masters during the progress of the Civil War 
they were faithful to their trust, at the sacrifice, often, 
of what appeared to be their own personal interests. 


Mother’s Sleepless Nights. 
LITTLE DAUGHTER SUFFERED WITH ECZEMA FOR TWO 
YEARS UNTIL CURED BY CUTICURA. 


|? 


‘* My little girl had been suffering for two years 
from eczema, and during that time I could not get a 
night’s sleep, as her ailment was very severe. I had 
tried so many remedies, deriving no benefit, I had 
given up all hope. But as a last resort I was per- 
suaded to try Cuticura, and one box of the Ointment 
and two bottles of the Resolvent, together with the 
Soap, effected a permanent cure.’’—Mrs. I. B. Jones, 
Addington, Ind. Ter. 
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CLARENCE B DENTSTER, 05, CAP- YALE VARSITY CKEW SITTING IN ITS BOAT-HOUSE. Seduwick. CAUSEY (MISS.), THE JOKER OF 
TAIN OF THE SYRACUSE UNI- 1. Ortmayer, sub. . Scott, No. 4 3. Blair, sub. 4. Weeks, bow. 5. Whitney, stroke. 6. Whittier captain), No. ¢ THE NAVAL ACADEMY 
VERSITY CREWS.-—Seitz. 7. Daly, No. Kenuedy, coach. 9. Le Blanc, coxswain, 10. Morse, No. 7. 11. Kruttschnitt, coxswain CREW Viller 
1 Kineon No i Knox (son ot lt mited States Senator », COxXSwaln, 14. Chase, No. 5. wig iat 




















SYRACUSE 'VARSITY EIGHT, WHICH DEFEATED THE CREW OF THE ARGONAUT ROWING CLUB OF TORONTO IN A ONE AND ONE-FOURTH MILE RACE ON ONONDAGA LAKE.-—NSeitz 
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‘ LEFT TO RIGHT: 

= : STUYVESANT FISH, 

ae : JR., HEAD COACH 

——s . OF FRESHMEN ; 

CAPTAIN DICK 

~ 2 WHITTIER, OF THE 

—— 3 "VARSITY CREW ; 

—— COACH KENNEDY, 

= OF THE 'VARSITY. 

Eaten, fas 2 = Sedgwick. 
NEWEST CREW AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, THE VARSITY FOUR WHICH MADE AN LAKE VIEW (CHICAGO) HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS ENGAGED IN A SPIRITED FIFTY- 
EVEN RACE WITH THE ARGONAUT FOUR.— Seitz YARD RACE. Wright. 


DEVOTEES OF THE WHOLESOME SPORTS OF EARLY SUMMER. 
CHAMPION OARSMEN OF UNIVERSITY CREWS, AND CHICAGO HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS ENGAGED IN FIELD CONTESTS, 
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“THE EVENT of the season, 

because the most practical 
in its results and far-reaching in 
‘ts demonstration, was the Long 
Island Automobile Club’s econ- 
omy run from Brooklyn to 
Southampton and return, a two 
days’ tour of nearly two hun- 
dred miles. Fourteen cars fin- 
ished within the time limit, only 
one car dropping out. The rail- 
road fare for an excursion ticket 
is $4.53, yet Dr. C. B. Parker, 
the winner, carried his passen- 
gers in his air-cooled Franklin 





tween the two cars I have done 
between thirty and forty thou- 
sand miles, and can only say I 
have always kept my appoint- 
ments, * * * Further, I 
wish to say that we do all in 
our power to conciliate, and ride 
in a manner safe to all con- 
cerned.’”’ 
a 

BARNEY OLDFIELD’S per- 

formance on the Peerless 
Green Dragon at the opening 
meet at Morris Park was really 
“much ado about nothing,’’ 





car at a cost of only eighty and 
three - fourths cents; gasoline 
was figured at twenty-five cents 
per gallon, lubricating oil at 
sixty cents per gallon, punc- 
tures seventy-five cents each, with a time penalty of 
fifty cents per hour. Dr. Parker used about ten gal- 
lons of gasoline, and seven pints of lubricating oil, at 
a total cost of $3.23 for four passengers, a cost per 
capita of eighty and three- 


EXCITING FINISH IN A RECENT FIVE-MILE AUTO-RACE AT CHICAGO—WALTER CHRISTIE (AT LEFT) DRIVING A 
CHRISTIE MACHINE AND WINNING BY A NARROW MARGIN FROM CARL G. FISHER, 


OPERATING A POPE-TOLEDO. Wright. 


Bakers. Of the 120 steam cars registered, 95 were 
Whites, 10 were Mobiles, and 8 were Stanleys. There 
has been a general impression that there is a great 
number of manufacturers of gasoline cars, but the 





and, to quote from the play, 
proved that “‘ one must ride be- 
‘ hind.’’ Basle made Oldfield 

look like a selling plater, which 

was a foregone conclusion after 
the trials in which Oldfield did a mile in 60 3-5 see- 
onds, and Basle on the Mercedes in 54 4-5 seconds. 
Louis Chevvolet, driving a Fiat, beat them both at 
this game by doing a record mile in 52 4-5 seconds, 1-5 
of a second better than Old- 





fourths cents. 
a 

‘THE NEW police regulation 

against excessive smoke 
made by motor-cars in Paris 
have now come into effect, and 
more than three hundred fines 
were inflicted on the first day. 
The Paris Chauffeurs’ League is 
trying to get the by-law modi- 
fied on the ground that new 
cars, or those that have been 
recently repaired, are obliged to 
use a great quantity of oil. 

e 

THE HON. Joann Seott Mon- 

tague, M. P. and editor of 
the London Car, is not only the 
guide and comforter, but the 
paternal adviser and pedagogue, 
of British motorists. Feeling 
that excitement is gathering 
against the inconsiderate motor- 








field’s record made late last 
year. Webb Jay’s mile in 53 
seconds on the White steamer 
must not be overlooked, because 
it established a new record for 
steam-cars. Indeed, Webb Jay, 
driving the White, and Guy 
Vaughan, on the Decauville, 
drove to win and furnished the 
best sport of the day. 
a 


A FRENCH physician is still 
. using daily a three-horse- 
power Panhard-Levassor car, 
which was sold to him in Jan- 
uary, 1896. The old car has 
the original V-shaped Daimler 
motor, and its owner ‘claims 
that he has driven daily an 
average of forty miles since he 
has had the car. ‘‘I never had 
to have the motor taken apart,’’ 
says the doctor, “‘ and I know 








ist, he has formed a league of 
‘‘considerate drivers,’’ and 
issued instructions many and 
varied to his clients. The last 
one is to ‘‘drive like gentle- 
men,’’ which does not, therefore, include all the rest. 
Yet this one commandment, it seems to me, would in 
itself be sufficient. To make it less than sufficient by 
adding other instructions is to diminish the good old 
word “‘ gentleman,’’ which surely implies, first of all, 
good manners and consideration for others. 
a 
7-ROM THE official records of the automobile regis- 
tration at the office of the secretary of state of 
New York, at Albany, some interesting data have been 
compiled. Taking the records of the first four months 
of 1905, from January Ist to May Ist, and listing all 
the different sorts of cars, the statistics show that a 
total of 2,041 motor vehicles were registered. Most 
of these are probably new machines, though some un- 
doubtedly were second-hand ones. Of the total of 2,041 
new registrations in the four months, 1,598 were 
American gasoline cars, 199 were foreign gasoline 
cars, 124 were electrics, and .120 were steam ma- 
chines. Of the American cars, 1,243, or nearly 
seventy-eight per cent., were cars licensed under the 
Selden patent, and 355, or a little more than twenty 
two per cent., were unlicensed. Of the foreign cars, 93 
were known to be licensed and 106 were uncertain. 
This makes the total of all the gasoline cars registered 
in the State 1,797, of which 1,336, or 74.35 per cent., 
were licensed. The greatest number of any one make 
of cars registered was 158 Cadillacs. Next among the 
domestic gasoline cars comes the Pope, of which 149 
were registered. There were 135 Olds, 114 Frank- 
lins, 112 Locomobiles, 73 Wintons, 69 Packards, 67 
Pierces, 66 Autocars, and 52 Thomases. These are all 
members of the licensed family. The best showings 
among the unlicensed cars were made by the Fords and 
Ramblers, there being 76 of the former and 69 of the 
latter registered. Among the foreign cars, the best 
showing was made by the Panhards, of which 39 were 
registered ; next comes the Mercedes, with 38 on rec- 
ord; the Renault, with 25; then the C. G. V., with 
16; the Fiat, with 14; the Darracq, with 11; the 
Rochet-Schneider, Richard-Brasier, and Decauville, 
with 7 each ; the De Dietrich and Bollees, with 6 each. 
Of the 124 electric cars registered, just 67, or a little 
more than half, were Columbias. Twenty-three were 
Vehicle Equipment Company machines, and 18 were 


DOOMED MOTOR-BOAT TOSSED ON MOUNTAINOUS SURGES—ONE OF SEVEN RACING FROM ALGIERS TO TOULON ACROSS 
THE MEDITERRANEAN WHICH WERE CAUGHT IN A HURRICANE AND ALL SUNK OR DISABLED. 


THE CREWS WERE BARELY SAVED.— L’//ustration. 


records at Albany show only seventy-nine manufactur- 
ers in all, and several of these are represented by only 
one car. 
4 
UTOMOBILES have been accused of many things 
good and bad; the latest theory is that they make 
big family hotels fail. Charles A. Gerlach, who built 
the first large family hotel in this city, and has re- 
cently been called in as ‘‘manager’’ by a receiver 
who represents an insurance company, declares that 
the automobile has been taking away many patrons. 
He says: 

** All these hotels were built with the idea of catering to a well-to- 
do or wealthy class, and apartments were held at large rentals. With 
the development of the automobile as a means of transportation, how- 
ever, the conditions have changed. Men of wealth find that they can 
live in the country thirty and forty miles removed from the city, and 
yet reach their homes in an hour or so. That accounts for the increased 
number of country homes, and the diminution of the receipts of a 
class of hotels which were built with the idea of giving accommoda- 
tions toa class which is able to own high-power automobiles. To 
many the automobile presents great conveniences. It is always ready, 
or can be summoned at a few minutes’ notice. Formerly the man 
of wealth had to accommodate his movements to the schedules of the 
railroads. Now he can get a vehicle which can make a speed equal 
to that of many trains on short notice. As soon as business will per- 
mit, he can get into his automobile and be hurried home. I have been 
surprised recently to see what a large number of automobiles are in 
use. They crowd the ferry-boats going to the New Jersey side. It is 
no unusual thing for a man who does business in New York to live in 
places as remote as Lakewood, going there in his automobile almost 
as quickly as he could by train and making his own schedule.” 

a 
HIS IS the way that Professor Hubert von Her- 
komer, R. A., of Munich, has written of the 
. : oe ° 

pleasure he takes in motoring : ‘‘ Motoring has come 
into my life for health, pleasure, and utility. I cannot 
take exercise as stronger men can, but need fresh air 
thus, by motoring, I get the oxygen driven into me. 
The pleasure is in seeing nature as I could in no other 
way see it ; my cars having tops, I get nature framed, 
and one picture after another delights my artistic eye. 
As for utility, I can only say that I travel nowhere by 
train ; that I take my work in boxes on the top of my 
car, that I do all my station-work (having sold my 
horses and carriages) bringing my guests to and fro 
by car. Having workshops of all kinds, a motor is 
natural to me and my circumstances. Horses never 
were. We do all the repairs that are necessary. My 
first car, which I still use, is a ten horse-power Pan- 
hard ; my last one is a 28-36 Daimler-Mercedes. Be- 


its mechanism only from books 
and drawings. The only repair 
I ever made to the motor was to 
put in anew exhaust valve. This 
happened in 1903. The average 
speed of the old-timer is ten to eleven miles an hour and 
its maximum is seventeen miles an hour.’’ 


_ 
Strange Story of Marchioness Oyama. 
Continued from page 610, 

**Won’t you please tell us your name. You are a 
mighty useful person to know in this blessed country.”’ 

“* Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I think I have my card.”’ 

She presented it. Tableau! Two American jour- 
nalists who had been ‘‘ getting gay ’’ with an attract- 
ive little Japanese nurse scrambled, with all the grace 
possible under the circumstances, back upon their 
dignity. 

The marchioness has become very much interested 
in the progress which surgery has made in Japan, and 
she never misses an opportunity to help at a big opera- 
tion. It must make the wounded hero soldiers feel 
doubly glorified to be nursed by the wife of their 
adored commander-in-chief, for whom any one of them 
would rather die than not. In addition to these 
duties she has taken upon herself the very arduous 
task of raising silk-worms. She has several thousands 
of them now in the first stages of development, and 
very soon they are going to begin to try her strength 
and patience to the utmost. But what a purpose they 
are to serve! If the war continues every thread of 
silk they spin will go to the soldiers at the front in the 
shape of foot-mufflers, to be worn in the bitter cold of 
Manchuria. 

But it cannot be that they will ever have to be 
made, for surely the war will end before another aw: 
ful winter, and all those little brown soldiers who 
have fought so valiantly may come home to their own 
smiling, ever-green Japan ; come home to the women 
who are waiting for them. I know at least two little 
women who will be happy on that day ; happy when 
the great field-marshal shall dismount before his own 
door and enter once more the beautiful home which 
he left so long ago to face the hardships of war. 

[THE END. ] 
a a 

AbD a little Abbott’s Angostura Bitters to a glass 
of wine, and you’ll be surprised what a delightful 
tonic it makes. 
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The Way To Make Money in Mining 


By Stanton 
Sherwood 














ONEY-MAKERS are look- 
ing more and more in 
these days toward mining oper- 
ations fer large profits on their 
investments. Not many years 
ago conservative investors 
looked askance at even the best 
mining proposition, no matter 
how well it was supported by 
proofs that it had a real value. 
The public suffered such enor- 
mous losses by the wild, spec- 
ulative craze over mining enter- 
prises about twenty-five years 
ago that it has taken a quarter 
of a century to learn that min- 








pecially by small investors, for 
an opportunity to purchase these 
bonds on the same terms, that 
it has been decided to set aside 
$150,000 of the denominations 
of $100, $500, and $1,000, not 
desiring to sell a large amount 
of these to any one person. 
Each purchaser of a $100 bond 
pays $100 for it, and receives 
also $100 at par of non-assess- 
able full-paid stock. No favor- 
itism has been or will be shown, 
and all will go into the enter- 
prise on the same basis as the 
Senator and his friends.  Be- 








ing can be made a legitimate 
industry, and that, properly con- 
ducted, it offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for handsome returns on small investments. 

Ex-Senator Warner Miller, of New York, one of 
the ablest members of the Senate of the United States 
for many years, and who was one of the successful 
pioneers in the wood-pulp paper industry, has of late 
years devoted close attention to mining en- 
terprises. Like many other men of wide 


HILLSBORO (N. M ) MINES—THE FAMOUS SIERRA CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINES ARE LOCATED ON THE HILL AT THE RIGHT. 


their confidence in the property and in Senator Miller 
and his friends. The interest on the bonds is cumula- 
tive, and Senator Miller feels perfectly assured that 
it will be fully earned at the end of the first year, 
and that during the second year a four per cent. divi- 


cause of the limited amount of 
bonds remaining to be disposed 
of, and the increasing demand 
for them by Senator Miller’s friends, the company re- 
serves the right to withdraw its offer at any time 
without public notice, and will fill orders for bonds in 
the order in which they may be received, after which 
notice will be given that the treasury issue has been 

exhausted, and that no more can be pur- 





business experience, observation, and sagac- 
ity, he has helped to put the business of 
mining on a legitimate basis. The days of 
great profits in industrial, railway, and com- 
mercial undertakings seem to have well-nigh 
gone by, because of the tremendous power 
a few leading financiers are able to wield in 
nearly every avenue of trade. The removal 
of the mining industry from the arena of 
speculation to the more substantial field of 
investment has led some of our largest cap- 
italists to take up mining properties, with 
such success that capital is now in search 
of gold, silver, and copper mines of promise. 

No chances are taken in these matters by 
those who have money to invest. They are 
not seeking a gamble ora speculation. They 
want an absolute assurance of positive re- 
turns for the funds they advance. The ex- 








chased except in open market at a premium 
and without a stock bonus. 

The plan of purchasing bonds with a bonus 
of stock is not new. Many great financiers 
have adopted it in other corporations, and 
have enriched themselves and their friends 
by the great value which the stock, for which 
they paid nothing, subsequently attained. An 
issue of stock as a bonus to those who are 
interested in making a property successful 
is justified only if those who receive it make 
the property valuable. If the stock interests 
them they labor all the more diligently to 
give their shares value by placing the prop- 
erty on a dividend basis. 

It is refreshing to find at least one large 
company of this character in the hands of 
gentlemen as much interested in protecting 
the interests of the small investors as their 
own. The high character and splendid repu- 








Senator has an experience of his own with 

the Sierra Consolidated Mining Company. A 

couple of years ago some miners from New 

Mexico, now the favorite field for mining enterprises, 
were introduced to him by a gentleman of high social 
standing. They were owners of very rich gold mines 
near Hillsboro, sixteen miles from Lake Valley, on the 
Santa Fé Railroad, New Mexico. The miners offered 
evidence of the richness of their mines, which had been 
worked for many years in a rude way and with great 
profit. Nothing but high-grade ore had been taken 
from them, and vast bodies of ore had been left un- 
touched or thrown on the dumps as useless. Follow- 
ing the method which all conservative mining men are 
now adopting, Senator Miller arranged to have a sci- 
entific expert of the highest character and greatest 
experience make a thorough investigation of the 
mines. Mr. William A. Ferrish, well known to mining 
investors throughout the country, was sent on, and, 
with the help of two assistants, continued his work 
during the greater part of an entire summer. He 
found that the property of the Sierra Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company was very large, comprising 
thirty claims, covering over five hundred acres ; that 
some of the mines had produced over two million dol- 
lars, and that there was on the property, on the dumps, 
on the stopes, and in ore blocked out nearly another 
two million dollars. 

The Senator visited Hillsboro himself with Mr. 
Ferrish and made an examination of the entire mining 
district extending fifteen miles in various directions. 
But this was not sufficient. The Senator next did 
what all careful mining investors are now doing—he 
sent a car-load of the ore to the well-known assayers, 
Henry E. Wood & Co., at Denver, Col. The report 
was so satisfactory that the Senator felt justified in 
offering to take the property, but only on a basis{that 
provided against the possibility of loss. He arranged 
with the owners to organize a corporation and de- 
velop the property, provided they would accept, in 
payment for the mines, stock in the newly organized 
company, while the Senator and his friends should be 
reimbursed for the money they spent by an issue of six 
per cent. cumulative bonds. It was also provided that 
in purchasing these bonds at par he and his friends 
should receive stock in the company equal in amount 
to the bonds they purchased. 

The Senator, with a caution which indicates how 
carefully great business interests are now conducted, 
also made an agreement that the bonds should be se- 
cured by a deed of trust through the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York of all the company’s mines in 
New Mexico; that they should be payable in three 
years, and that no dividend should be paid upon the 
stock as long as any interest upon the bonds remained 
due and unpaid. Thus the bonds were not only secured 
by a mortgage on a wonderful property, with an ore 
value in sight of nearly twice the amount of the 
authorized issue of bonds, and four times of the 
amount that will probably be issued, but also by the 
proceeds of their own sale, for the money received 
from the sale of the bonds will be used to equip the 
property with a modern stamp-mill, and this will 
be covered by the mortgage. The original owners 
who have taken stock for their holdings thus show 


THE VALUABLE WATER RIGHT BELONGING TO THE COMPANY. 


dend on the stock will be declared so that the investor 
in the bonds will receive six per cent. upon his money 
the first year, and ten per cent. until the third year, 
when the bonds will be paid and canceled, and he will 
then still hold his full amount of dividend-paying stock 
in a mine which, Mr. Ferrish says over his own 
signature, ‘*‘ will develop into one of the best enter- 
prises of its kind of which I have any knowledge.”’ 

Plenty of wood and water are included in the prop- 
erty of the company, and as late as May 13th, 1905, 
Mr. Ferrish reported to Senator Miller that ‘‘I am 
very much pleased with the looks of everything, and 
have learned nothing that will cause me to change my 
opinion in regard to the property, but on the contrary 
my opinion is strengthened.’’ The Sierra Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company has over a mile of tunnel drifts 
and shafts. Two of the best mines—called the Snake 
and the Opportunity—-have each been worked to a 
depth of five hundred feet. The former owners were 
without sufficient capital or scientific knowledge to 
operate their claims upon a scale necessary to cheapen 
production, so they took out the richest ore, leaving 
an abundance of profitable low-grade ore still in the 
mines. As soon as this low-grade has been worked up 
by the new company it will get into the high-grade 
ore again, and assayers report that this runs from $90 
to $100 in value. The control of an abundant water 
supply —about all that there is in the camp —is of the 
greatest value to the company and will prove another 
source of profit. 

Itis not surprising that Senator Miller and his 
friends place much reliance on Mr. Ferrish’s report, 
the results of which were confirmed by their own per- 
sonal examination. Mr. Ferrish won renown by his 
famous report upon the Homestake mine which he 
developed and which is now the greatest gold mine in 
the world. He also made the first favorable report 
upon the Cripple Creek district, at present the great- 
est gold-producing camp in the United States. Mr. 
Ferrish reports $2,000,000 worth of ore in sight in the 
Sierra Consolidated Mines, and he is regarded as one 
of the most conservative men in the mining business. 
The officers of the Sierra Consolidated Gold Mining 
Co. are the Hon. Warner Miller, president ; Colonel 
Robert H. Hopper, extensively engaged in the caitle 
business in New Mexico, vice-president, and a number 
of wealthy directors, including Mr. W. R. Buchanan, 
who amassed his wealth in the tobacco business ; Lin- 
don W. Bates, who was recently awarded large con- 
tracts on the New York State Canal; Frank Speir, 
president Queens County Trust Co.; D. H. Burrell, 
manufacturer of dairy implements, and the Hon. War- 
ren Curtis, manager of department of maintenance 
and construction of the International Paper Company. 

It is proposed to erect a millon the property within 
five or six months. The corporation is organized un- 
der the laws of West Virginia with a capital of $3,- 
000,000, of which $1,000,009 remains in the treasury. 
Mr. Miller and his friends are purchasers of a large 
part of the issue of $500,000 of first-mortgage six per 
cent. cumulative bonds, with an equal amount of stock 
as a bonus. So many appeals have been made, es- 


tation of the Senator and his associates 

give assurance that the management of the 

company will be honest, conservative, and en- 
terprising. It is such propositions as these that com- 
mand public favor and win public confidence. The 
time has gone by when the public can be led to sup- 
port enterprises enormously over-capitalized and tre- 
mendously burdened with a bonded indebtedness. 
Those who seek additional information about the 
Sierra Consolidated Company can obtain it by com- 
municating with the Hon. Warner Miller, president, 
100 Broadway, New York, and mentioning LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. 

a 2 


Novel Prizes for School Children. 


HE GRANTING of a year’s subscription for a 
newspaper of merit as a prize for good conduct 
has been found by the educators who have tried it to 
be a great incentive to children in the schools. In 
offering such a prize for perfect attendance during the 
year to the pupils of the Northbridge schools, Mr. 
Arthur F. Whitin, of Whitinsville, Mass., proved him- 
self a true friend of education imbued with modern 
ideas. The proffer of the reward, though few could 
hope to win it, had an improving effect on the attend- 
ance. The prize-winners, Grace S. Armsby and Robert 
Gibson, who chose LESLIE’S WEEKLY as their paper, 
secured not merely a gift that pleases for the time 
being, but one that will afford them a new treat every 
week during an entire year. For a whole twelve- 
month these young people will be entertained and in- 
structed by the wholesome pictures and letterpress of 
this publication. It would be well were this plan of 
arousing the interest and zeal of children in school 
work extended to every school in the land. 


2 a 
Against the Closed Shop. 


‘THE ARGUMENT against the ‘‘closed shop ”’ has 

rarely been stated in more terse, clear, and forci- 
ble language than in the recent address by Mr. C. W. 
Post before the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in session at Atlanta. ‘“‘ When a manufacturer oper- 
ates a closed shop,’’ said Mr. Post, ‘‘he prostitutes 
his American manhood, insults his own intelligence 
and business sagacity, and strikes a vicious blow at 
every honorable, independent workman.’’ Mr. Post is 
equally severe against the union label. ‘‘ Let the buy- 
ing public remember,’’ he says, “‘ that the union label 
as managed under ‘diseased unionism’ is the seal of 
servitude and a contribution to the most abusive trust 
extant. Let every manufacturer particularly give his 
preference to boycotted firms and goods.’’ Few fair- 
minded people will disagree with either of these state- 
ments, much as they may be in sympathy with union- 
ism. Many thoughtful persons believe in labor or- 
ganizations, and that they have a wide, legitimate, 
and highly important sphere of duty and activity. 
But they also believe in neither the ‘‘ closed shop”’ 
nor the use of the union label, both of which they 
regard as an invasion of the rights of the citizen and 
a menace to the principles of a free and independent 
government. 
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STR ANGE 
™ s it 


as may 
seem, the freak 
of the show is 
envied by many 
people. The 
reasons are 
readily explain- 
ed. The aver- 
age person is 
forced to earn 
his livelihood 
by hard and un- 
remitting toil. 
The freak’s 
greatest exer- 
tion is to walk 
about to be 
gazed at. The 
ordinary bread- 
winner, whose 
work is neces- 
sary to society, 
receives mea- 
gre compensa- 
tion. The freak, 
who merely 
caters to idle 
curiosity and a 
love of the ab- 
normal, is high- 
ly paid. The 
bread-winner is 
taken as a mat- 
ter of course ; the freak receives continual homage. 

Any one, however, who talks with one of the un- 
usual beings connected with the circus or the museum 
hears more about the discomforts and inconvenience of 
being unlike the general run of people than he does 
of the advantages. Take, for instance, the lilliputian 
who is traveling with a show. The absence of any- 
thing like real privacy is very wearing on the nerves 
and mind. To be continually stared at while on exhi- 
bition, or while carrying on the ordinary exercises of 
life ~such as walking, driving, shopping, etc. is any- 
thing but pleasurable. A tiny lady, not connected 
with a show, once told her woes with tears in her 
eyes, and her tale was a fine comment on the lack of 
politeness among Americans. Wherever she went, 
she declared, people annoyed her by staring, laughing, 
pointing their fingers, making audible remarks, and 
crowding about her to hinder her movements, while 
of the children she said: ‘‘ I never dare to go through 
the streets in the daytime unless it is during school 
hours. If the children are around they yell and jeer 
at me, mob me, and even throw stones. I cannot 
stand the ordeal.’”’ The lilliputian of the show is 
usually too well guarded to be exposed to this ex- 
treme rudeness, but, in a milder degree, such a one 
also finds-the behavior of the casual crowd annoying. 
The lilliputian, too, is put to inconvenience at every 
turn because all seats are too large, all steps too high, 
and there is danger of being trampled on in crowds, 
and of being overlooked and forgotten in times of 
great excitement. 

George Auger, the giant from Cardiff, Wales, re 
cently on exhibition with Barnum & Bailey’s circus, is 
a freak who will testify to the drawbacks of the life 
he leads. In his own words, “‘ It’s no joke to be a 
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MARIE LILLE, THE FAT WOMAN, WHO WEIGHS 
NEARLY 390 POUNDS. Phelan, 


























THE MIDGET SCARCELY A HANDFUL FOR THE GIANT. 
Phelan 
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By O. W. Haskell 


giant.’’ Auger is only twenty-three years of age, 
yet he has attained a height of seven feet eight inches 
and a weight of 320 pounds. His great size is a con- 
stant trouble to him. When he stops for the night at 
a hotel, it is necessary for the management to see 
that three beds are placed side by side in his room, so 
that when he retires he may be able to rest by stretch- 
ing his huge frame across them. All doors are too 
low for him, and unless he constantly has in mind the 
fact that he must bend before he enters a room, he 
receives a stinging blow as a reminder and his head- 
gear suffers considerable damage. It is said that he 
spoils three hats every month in this way. Then, too, 
his bulk is so unwieldy that he cannot ride in a cab 
with any degree of comfort, and is forced to patronize 
the trolley. He is obliged, however, to remain on the 
platform because it is so difficult for him to squeeze 
through the door. He has also to be careful about 
what chairs and sofas he sits upon, for fear they will 
give away beneath his weight. 

All of Mr. Auger’s clothes must be made to order. 
His gloves must be number fifteen, and made large 
enough to cover hands measuring ten inches from wrists 
to finger tips and five inches across. His shoes, 
too, have to be made on a special last of large size, so 
that very few places can supply him with foot-gear. 
His coat and vest must be of a size to cover a chest 
girth of fifty-two and one-half inches, and must fit 
snugly a waist of forty-six inches. Twelve yards of 
material are needed to make him a suit of clothes, 
the measurements of his trousers being forty-five 
inches on the inside seam, ard sixty-three inches on 
the outside one. Such a suit costs him one hundred 
dollars or more, so that expense is added to the delay 
necessary to procure his clothing. Even such minor 
things as shirts, collars, and cuffs cannot be found 
ready made to fit him, and when his trunks go astray 
he is greatly embarrassed. If he would wear a ring 
the jeweler must make him a special one large enough 
to slip a fifty-cent piece through. 

Occasionally, however, a freak may outwit the 
tailor, and thus buy articles for his wardrobe at rea- 
sonable prices. The story is told that Mr. Auger once 
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TOWERING HIGH ABOVE ALL 
Phelan, 


OTHER MEN, 














saw asignina 
tailoring estab- 
lishment which 
read, ‘‘ Pants, 
$1.75 a leg, 
seats free,’’ 
and entering 
the store held 
the man to his 
advertisement, 
and was fitted 
out with trou- 
sers at the low- 
est cost on re- 
cord for him. 
Besides all his 
other troubles, 
this giant, who 
has the appe- 
tite that goes 
with his size, 
must suffer in- 
convenience 
sometimes in 
satisfying it. 
Nor can he be 
served with his 
customary meal 
of two pounds 
of steak, one 
half-dozen 
chops, a profu- 
sion of vege- 
tables, half a 
loaf of bread, and a quart of milk in any restaurant or 
hotel without exciting observation and comment. 

The trials of the fat woman of a circus are about 
equal to those of the giant. Marie Lille, the English 
fat girl, traveling with Barnum & Bailey, leads a 
life not without its embarrassments. Marie tips the 
scales at 389 pounds, and is the daughter of a mother 
who weighed 500 pounds. Her difficulties in the mat- 
ter of securing suitable raiment are as great as those 
of the giant’s. Four meals a day are necessary to 
satisfy her appetite, and in this country four square 
meals may be difficult to obtain at all times and in all 
places. When Miss Lille enters a hotel on her travels 
and is assigned a room, her first task is to test the 
bed to find out whether it is strong enough to hold her. 
She acknowledges, however, that she has many mem- 
ories of furniture that has collapsed under her, and for 
which she was duly rendered bills. Two chairs are 
usually required to support her. On the steamship 
Umbria, on her voyage to this country, she found that 
she could not sit at the dining-table as she was unable 
to squeeze in between the chairs and the table. As the 
seats were fastened, two had to be removed and a 
huge armchair provided before she could be served 
with the rest of the company. Her great weight 
naturally makes locomotion difficult and tiresome for 
her, and so she rarely goes about much on foot. Once 
during a trip South, when the train halted for a time, 
she ventured to walk into a near-by field and began to 
pick some cotton. Becoming interested in her task, 
she did not notice that the train had started until a 
warning shout reached her ears. Making as much 
haste as she could to the track, she caught up with 
the slowly-moving cars, but it was only with the help 
of eight men that she managed to scramble on board. 














THE GIANT'S HAND REACHING OUT FOR 
THE MIDGET.— Phelan, 

















GEORGE AUGER, THE GIANT, AND MARIE LILLE, THE 
FAT WOMAN.—Phelan. 
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(NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’S WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
the fuil subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No 
additional charge is made for answering questions, 
and all communications are treated confidentially. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary, All 
inquiries should be addressed to “Jasper,” Fi- 
nancial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York.] 


Y GENIAL, industrious, and versatile 
friend, Samuel Untermyer, sees a 
crisis approaching in our industrial his- 
tory. With that readiness to untangle 
difficulties which so signally distinguishes 








The finest books 


in the world 


are now made in Philadelphia, at 1313 
Walnut Strect Phe juries of Inter. 
national | \ positions heya saying at 
the Centennial in 1876 that we made 
good books ; and other juries kept say- 
ing so until at Paris in goo the jury 
said we made beltler than any other 
in the world, arid gave us an award 
higher even than the French publi h- 
ers ( adding a gold med il to the Grand 
Prix for the reason that we did every- 
thing, printing of plates and text, 
color work, binding, etc., oursel ve >). 
Satistied with this, we thought we had 
done with expositions ; but Uncle Sam, 
in the shape of the War Department, 
asked us to exhibit in the Government 
Building at St. Louis, and we did so, 
hors concours. 

Success since 1874 is no doubt the 
result of hard work stimulated by 
esprit de corps rather than by purely 
commercial spirit. Our principle has 
been and is to give fair dealing and 
honest value for a fair price. Our 
prices are Commensurate with the 
thought, labor, and material expend 
ed. We do not offer cheap books. nor 
do we invite extravagance ; hundreds 
of thousands of customers are evidence 
that the prices are reasonable ; and 
the fact that they buy again and again 
is proot that the book are honestly 
made. 

If you are a lover of fine books, o1 
a parent desiring books suitable for 
the home, it will be worth your while 
to send for ¢ italog ue s. Branches 
everywhere: Boston office was for 
twenty-nine years at 31 Milk St. [now 


at 6 Beacon St. | 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS 
[383 WALNUT St. PHILADELPHIA 


Splendid opportunities for men of character 
to at as representat:ves. 
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DEN is no longer considered the-luxury it once 
it 1 / a necessity in every home where 
comfort is placed first. Unframed pictures play an 
important part, if skillfully used. Send two 2-cent 
stamps for our illustrated Blue Booklet on Inexpensive 
Dens. It is full of valuable hints. 
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Special Combination Offer for Den Work. 


We will send prepaid to any address in the United 
States, upon receipt of TWO DOLL ARS, the follow- 
ing beautiful copyrighted pictures 


Three delicately tinted reproductions of Stanlaws’s beautiful water- 
color paintings, on fine paper, about 15 x 8; four of Stanlaws’s pen-and- 
ink studies, heavy coated paper, 14!'4 x 10!3, suitable for framing ; 
four of James Montgomery Flagg’s American Girl Series, sepia tints on 
heavy plate paper, 1134 x g's; three groups of Flagg’s miniatures, 
printed on fine card-board—one two-head, one three-head and one 
four-head group; and four Motto Cards, with small cut in upper left 
hand corner, suitable for illuminating or as gift cards, printed on heavy 
board, 7!5 x 6. If colored by hand, they will make beautiful gifts. 


Address Picture Department, Judge Company, 








him, Mr. Untermyer offers a_ solution 
of the troublous problems which confront 
us. He wants a national corporation 
law to safeguard the public against such 
frauds as have been perpetrated upon 
them by designing promoters, and more 

less designing financiers, during the 
past few years. He says: ‘‘ Our exist- 
ing corporation law puts a premium on 
fraud.’’ But he does not add, which is 
the truth, that the corporations now 
make the laws at most of our State capi- 
tals and at the national capital. Insome 
Western States the people have risen in 
revolt against the domination of the 
trusts and the corporations, and have 
sought to divorce politics from corporate 
influence. In local politics similar up- 
risings have been observed in Chicago, 
in Philadelphia, and even in New York ; 
but as long as the corporations control 
legislation they will nullify attempts to 
secure reform in municipal politics, for 
the most valuable prizes in the way of 
franchises in late years have been given 
out by municipalities. The United Gas 
Improvement Co., of Philadelphia, for 
instance, made itself and its inside clique 
enormously rich by the gas-franchise 
grab secured from the Philadelphia au- 
thorities about eight years ago. A 
brazen attempt to perpetuate this deal 
aroused the recent outbreak in Philadel- 
phia, which resulted in upsetting the 
Republican organization that had been 
dominant in the politics of the Quaker 
City for so many years. 

Mr. Untermyer believes that the best 
solution of some of our troublesome 
problems is to be found in government 
and municipal ownership on safe and 
sound lines. He charges the enormous 
increase in the cost of living to the 
trusts, and he holds the protective tariff 
responsible for many of our troubles. 
Mr. Untermyer has achieved success as 
a corporation lawyer, and he ought to 
know what he is talking about, but he is 
mistaken in charging our troubles to the 
tariff. Our troubles come not from polit- 
ical principles, but from the lack of 
principle on the part of political leaders. 
Mr. Untermyer says we have as many 
honest men at the head of affairs as dis- 
honest men, but it would be difficult for 
him to prove it as far as Wall Street 
operations in recent years have been con- 
cerned. I have pointed out some of the 
games of grab and graft in which emi- 
nent Wall Street financiers have been con- 
cerned, and out of which they have amas- 
sed enormous wealth. Was ever a finer 
bunch of brains, talent, high character, 
and lofty ideals assembled together than 
that which was found in the famous ~— or, 
shall I say, infamous—shipbuilding com- 
bine, which has recently been kept out of 
the courts by some of the big men in it 
who are deathly afraid of a public expo- 
sure of their wrongdoing? Mr. Untermyer 
knows something about this combine, I 
believe, and perhaps he had that in mind 
when he made his reference to honest 
men. Guess not! 

Ex-President Cleveland, in accepting 








Hints to Money-maker 


the trusteeship of the Equitable Life, time. The Steel Trust seems to have 
wrote a letter wherein he made a plea gone along very well without him, but 
for honesty in public as well as in private Schwab’s friends have always said that 
business. This may sound commonplace his day would come. I refer to the mat- 
and sophomoric, nevertheless it is a plea ter to emphasize the fact that, in spite 
that cannot be made too often or by too of the boasts of its organizers, the Steel 
many leaders of public thought. The Trust has no monopoly of its line of busi- 
trouble with Wall Street to-day lies in ness. Enormously over-capitalized as it 
the fact that the public has been de- is, it makes money rapidly when business 
ceived so often by the great leaders of is good and prices are high, but, like a 
finance that the public fears to trust big hotel, it loses money rapidly when 
any one. During the stock-market rise business is poor, because the fixed 
a year ago I said that great financial charges continue about the same in good 
institutions were loaning funds to bull and bad times. The Schwab incident 
manipulators and that the latter were also discloses how little reliance can be 
seeking to advance prices for the pur- Continued on page 622 


pose of unloading a tremendous accumu- 
lation of stocks on the public at profit- FINANCIAL AND D INSURANCE. 


able prices. Rec ent developments in that PROTECT 
insurance and banking circles, as well as »-p. Book No.6 Mailed 
the sharp decline in the stock market, — Free. Established 1869 
confirm the opinion that I expressed dur- &-5. & A.B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ing the height of the boom. We were 
told, at that time, that Mr. Schwab was FOR SIX 
a heavy purchaser of Steel Trust shares. MONTHS 
Now we have a revival of the old rumor HE MINING HERALD, leading mining and finan 
that he is organizing a new combination !#! paper, giving valuable information on mining and 
f ‘ | : al 4 i . aie : : rs } oil industries, principal companies, best dividend pay- 
of stee , COal, and iron-ore inte rests, with ing stocks, and showing how immense profits may be 
his Bethlehem plant as a nucleus, as a Moye ~ we pean Pesca pene Peg ial pr ey 
> " . . and Goldfield number just out. rite for it to-day. 
rival to the Steel Trust. Mr. Schwab’s ‘ ; 
friends know very well, despite repeated A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broadway 
denials, that his retirement from the con- New York 
trol of the Steel Trust was compulsory, ee 


and that he has never quite forgiven PROTECTS 
those responsible for it. 
INVESTORS 


When the Steel Trust was organized 
The Financial World 


we were told that the greatest steel and 
iron manager in the world was to be its 
head, and Charlie Schwab, who had risen 
‘ ‘ SAMPLE COPY FREE 
from errand-boy to iron king, became 
. 3 , NO INVESTOR OR SPECULATOR CAN BE 
the most famous captain of industry of his WITHOUT this fearless financial paper and {ta 
Advice Service, It helps you to fole re legitimate 
investments from fakes. ra €x poses rotten finance 


with all its tricks and traps. It is independent as it 
accept no adve Ki but ives and prospers by sub- 
scriptions only. 1t wi 


OPEN YOUR EYES 


to judge sately any Rallroud, O11, Plantation, 
. Mining, Industrial Stock or Bond, in which 
o } you may be interested. A sample copy might 
save you a fortune or make you one. Send 
cs now for Free Sam 7. fs opy before 7 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


Plastigmat 


the highest achievement of the 
lens-maker’s art Makes 
perfect pictures where 


thers fall **VYilas’’ Extension Bookcase 
1en fitted with the Ci Aina hen ie 


Volute Shutter Library Furnishing 
“The Case with the Raised Paneled Ends” 














an ideal outfit for any camera, 
Specify Plastigmat and Volute when 
ordering your Camera. They are 
supplie 1 on all makes. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Catalog Free. 

Bausch @ Lomb Soe. Co. 
Rochester, N. 

New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 


Vilas-Diven Qo. 


939 LACKAWANNA AVENUE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Mullins Rteet Motor Bouts are elegantly equ 
Motor Boats, 16 foot, 1 
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HAVE A SMILE WITH ME 


Three good comic magazines, full of fun and 
merriment, sample copies. Send ten cents in stamps 
to the Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 
You will be agreeably surprised. 





Special Prizes for 
Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 


for this purpose with a request for their return. All | 


photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference ia always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winnera, 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. Lesiie’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs shouki be accompanied by a very brief 
statement of the events depicted. 

N. B.— Alle communications should be specifically 
addressed to“ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When the pi as is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie's Maga- 
zine”’ or othe r publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


New England Seacoast. 
BEAUTIFUL BEYOND DESCRIPTION, 


NEW ENGLAND'S seacoast, the ideal recreation 
ground during the summer, is preparing to wel- 
come her visitors. In a short while the heautiful 
North Shore of Massachusetts, including Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Marblehead, Clifton, Rockport, 
Devereux, Gloucester, etc., will be festive resorts, 
assembling together the foreign ambassadors and 
Washington diplomats who especially favor this 
section. Hampton and Rye beaches in New Hamp- 
shire, delightful pleasure resorts, in a few weeks 





Mullins Stamped Steel mente Can’t Sink 


It of strony el plates with airchambersin each end like a life boat, they are buoyant tr 

spee a as much better than a wooden boat as a steel greyhour is betes then a wo len schooner. They ( mt he k 
rack—dry out wear out or become waterlogged and can't sink bec ause of the air chambers, All boats sold direct and 
— oe 


tor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. 


ipped, torpedo stern motor boats—n ats with motors in them 


, h. p. $135; 18 foot, 3 h. p. $240. Row Boats $20 up. 


atal ogue of allatyles sent on request, 


The W.H. Mullins Co., (The Stee! Boat Builders) i 17 Fra nkKlin St., Salem,O. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 

Continued from page 621 
placed on the statements of financial pro- 
moters. We have been hearing for sev- 
eral years of the tremendous advantages 
that must accrue from the fact that the 
control of the railways of the country 
was now vested in a few persons, and 
that they were acting in accord, and that 
therefore the deadly and destructive rail- 
way wars of the ‘past need no longer be 
feared. 

This was said at the very time when 
the Pennsylvania Railway was tearing 
down and destroying the wires and poles 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, thus emphasizing its contempt for 
Gould and his threatened railway compe- 
tition by way of the Wabash with the 
Pennsylvania road. Steadily, year after 
year, the Wabash has pushed its lines 
toward the Atlantic, and through the 
most profitable territory in the Pennsyl- 
vania. Now it is claiming its share of 
the enormous freight traffic of the Steel 
Trust in Pittsburg and other iron centres. 
In the Rocky Mountain region the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company, a Gould 
institution, fostered by all the favoritism 
that his railways dare give it, is openly 
competing with the Steel Trust. Harri- 
man and Hill have declared an armed 
truce, but the preparations for warfare 
still goon. Twenty-five years of obser- 
vation in Wall Street have made this 


| ters of prime importance have been set- 


tled. I have not thought that Russia 
would suffer the extreme humiliation of 
yielding the honors of a first-class Power 
to a little and much-despised yellow na- 
tion of the Eastern seas until it was 
placed in the very last extremity. As 
for the crops, one man’s guess is as good 
as another’s. We simply must wait the 
outcome. The greatest of all the cereal 
crops, corn, will be in doubt until the 
end of September. As to the Equitable 
Life, the trouble has been unduly mag- 
nified, but, in my judgment, the best 
solution is offered by the purchase of the 


stock of the company by the company it- | 


self and its retirement. The Legisla- 





ture could authorize this at the current | 


special session, and it would forever 
put an end to any such trouble as the 
Equitable has had. This would leave 
the way open to make the Equitable a 
strictly mutual company. 

But, after all, isn’t it a fact that there 
is a great deal of nonsense about the 
*‘mutualization’’ idea? Are not all the 
great companies run by one or two men, 
by and with the consent of the policy- 
holders whose proxies they invite and 
very easily secure? Drastic insurance 
legislation is likely to be the outcome of 
the difficulties of the Equitable. 
Western States have already taken ac- 
tion to compel a division of the surplus 
among the policy-holders, and to place 
severest restrictions on the conduct of 
the life-insurance business. One of the 
disturbing signs of the times, so far as 
Wall Street is concerned, is found in the 
growing and widespread tendency to re- 
strict the powers of corporations by the 
most stringent legislation. This runs on 
lines parallel with the increasing demand 


| for municipal control of public utilities. 


fact clear, that whenever, by agreement | 


among competing interests, either in the 
industrial or in the railway world, sub- 
stantial and unusual profits are secured, 
competition by outside capital is invari- 
ably invited. We have so much redun- 
dant capital in this country seeking in- 
vestment, and so many capitalists with 
a speculative turn of mind looking for a 
chance and willing to take it, that mo- 
nopoly in almost any line of business is 
almost impossible. Monopoly may last a 
little while, but the moment the search- 
light of capital finds it, it seeks an en- 
trance into the promising field; and so it 
is not a rash prediction to say that we 
shall in due time have railway competi- 
tion renewed, cut rates, reduced earn- 
ings, and a fight to the finish with costly 
reorganizations, failures, and loss to 
stockholders. As long as human nature 
is what it is—selfish and pugnacious— we 
cannot escape such conditions. We have 
had them always in the past, and we 
shall have them always in the future. 
The stock market is the subject of 
passing moods. If one day brings hope- 
ful tidings of peace in the far East, of a 
settlement of the Equitable’s difficulties, 
and an improvement in the iron industry 
or the crop outlook, the market has a 
spasm of strength which hardly lasts the 
day out. If on the following day peace 
is not so substantially assured, if fresh 
rumors about the life-insurance trouble 
are circulated, and too much cold or too 


| much rain is reported in the crop areas, 


will harbor thousands of amusement seekers; York, | 


Kittery and Kennebunk are ready for the cot- 
tagers. Old Orchard will appear more smiling 
than ever this year. Portland, fronting on the 
handsome Casco Bay, and the delightful islands 
have donned their summer apparel. North of 
Portland the shore resorts to Bar Harbor and be- 
yond in New Brunswick are ready for the summer 
influx. You can scarcely appreciate the beauties 
of the seacoast without a visit ; but there are two 
publications which will do muc h to e nlighten you. 
A beautiful portfolio containing twenty-eight half- 
tone reproductions of seashore views will be mailed 
by the General Passenger Department, Boston and 
Maine Railroad, Boston, upon receipt of six cents, 
and a descriptive booklet entitled, ‘* All Along 
Shore,”’ will be mailed upon receipt of two cents in 
stamps. 


Are You Going to Camp 
This Summer ?P 


And have you thought what you are going to take to | 
read? Send fifty cents, and we will forward you a gen- | 
erous supply of JupGe, Lestuie’s WREKLY, MAGAZINE oF 
Fun, Sis Horkins’, ete. enough to keep your camp in | 
yolly good humor all summer. Address Summer Vaca 
fion Dept, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., 


New York. 
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the bulls put themselves to flight, and 
the bears take their turn at the ticker. 
We cannot have a bull market until mat- 





Reduced Rates to Baltimore. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT INTER- 
NATIONAL CONVENTION UNITED SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


For the International Convention United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, at Baltimore, Md., July 5th 
to 10th, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
sell round-trip tickets to Baltimore, at greatly re- 
duced rates, from all stations on its lines east of and 
including Pittsburgh, Erie, and Buffalo. 

The rate from New York will be $6.30, Newark, 
N. J., $6.10, with corresponding reductions from all 
other points. 

Tickets will be sold on July 3d, 4th, and 5th, good 
for return passage leaving Baltimore until July 15th, 
On payment of $1.00 to joint agent at 


| Baltimore, an extension of return limit to August 


31st can be obtained. 

Tickets via Philadelphia permit stop-over within 
limit, if deposited with the ticket agent at Broad 
Street Station. 

Special excursion tickets are on sale every Satur- 

| day and Sunday from Baltimore to Washington, and 
return at rate of $1.25 for the round trip. These 
tickets are good for return passage until the last 
train Sunday night, affording ample opportunity for 
| delegates to visit the National Capital. 


Thus practically a municipal has become 
a State issue, and even threatens to loom 
up as a most formidable factor in na- 
tional politics three years hence. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. Those of my 
readers who have their capital safely in- 
vested in first-class, productive real es- 
tate, or in gilt-edged bonds or shares, 
should be entirely satisfied with their 
condition. At this juncture there is noth- 


| ing in the speculative outlook particu- 





larly attractive. 


“G. B.,”’ New York.: 1. I certainly do not advise 
the purchase of the Autopress shares. If the com- 
pany is making all the money it claims, it need not 
be paying seven per cent. for new capital. 2. It is 
not an war 

“W. S.,’’ St. Louis, Mo.: I see nothing in the 
condition of the iron industry at present to justify 
hope of a renewal of dividends on Steel Trust com- 
mon. While I believe the shares are selling for 
more than they are worth, I would not advise their 
sacrifice at a loss at such a time. You may find a 
more convenient moment to sell, and I would accept 
it promptly when it arrives 

A. §8.,”’ Cleveland, O.: The statement that 
American ‘Steel Sanaiites } is planning to raise ad- 
ditional working capital should stir the stockholders 
of that speculative corporation into action. They 
should ask the courts to demand an accounting 
from the officers, and compel them to explain why 
they paid dividends on the preferred when the 
money was needed for working capital. If the div- 
idends were not paid from surplus earnings, the 
directors should be held personally responsible, just 
as those of the American Malting Company were, 
and should be forced to make restitution. 

‘S..”” Selinsgrove, Penn.: I do not regard the 
Wabash collateral trusts, strictly speaking, as an in- 
vestment. They have speculative merit. The 
Wabash system when completed will, no doubt, be 
very formidable and command its own terms in the 
railroad world, but it still requires a vast expendi- 
ture for the completion of its plans. This is reveal- 
ed by the passage of the interest payments on the 
series A bonds and the delay in paying interest on 
the B debentures. The suit brought by the holders 
of the latter to compel the company to disclose its 
real condition will be worth following. It may lead 
to interesting developments. 

V.,"” New York: The municipal authorities of 
Chicago, under the new régime, by threatening to 
take over the city railways, have seriously depressed 
the shares of the latter, including those of Chicago 
Union Traction ; but the report of the Glasgow ex- 
pert against municipal ownership of public utilities 
in American cities has acted like a wet blanket on 
the socialistic element in Chicago. The city cannot 
take the street railways without paying fair prices 
for the properties, While Chicago Union Traction 
common has little intrinsic value, it ought to be 
worth its selling price. Large holders of it, who 
are prominent and influential, will probably see to 
it that it is not sacrificed too cheaply. I would not 
sac tg it at a loss. 

.N.,”’ Boston, Mass.: 1. The doubling of the 
capital stock of the Mexican Central may signify a 
reorganization of the property. The boom talk on 
the value of the common shares of this concern has 
faded away. No doubt insiders unloaded heavily on 
the advance which followed these bunco rumors. 
2. The fact that the Mackay companies have con- 
cluded to modify their deed of trust is significant. 
Nobody wanted any of the Mackay’s stock when it 
was found out that the control of the company was 
left in the hands of Mr. Mackay and his friends as 
trustees, and that the stockholders had nothing 
to say. No onecared to own the stock of a company 
which gave unlimited power to trustees to use the 
earnings to buy and sellits shares. If I had a profit 
in my Mackay stock I would take it. 

Continued on page 623. 


Many Actors and Singers use Piso’s Cure to strengthen 
the voice and preveiit hoarseness. 


Usk BROWN’S C lp Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS., 5c. a box 

Excrptionat durability, combined with perfection ot 
tone and touch, make the Sohmer Piano peculiarly 
adapted to the use of pupils and teachers in establish- 
ments where piano-playing is taught. 
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excellence of 


To prove t he 


try a bottle. Sick people drink 
it as an invigorator; well people 
as a tonic. Quality and purity 
make it the favorite Champagne. 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS 





Toilet Powder. 


There is no toilet article in the selection of which 
greater care should be used than a toilet powder. 

In these days of imitation and substitution there 
is so much of inferior goods on the market that it is 
necessary to be continually on one’s guard. 
Highly-scented toilet powders are so frequent as to 
be a continual source of danger. Such inferior 
products will often do a permanent injury to a deli- 
cate skin. It is far wiser never to take chances 
with an unknown article. Be sure, rather, to insist 
upon a trade-marked product of recognized merit. 
With toilet powder, as with most other lines of 
goods, it is safer to trust an old-established house 
with years of experience and a reputation for mak- 
ing only the best. Mennen’s Toilet Powder is a 


| trade-marked article, which has for years been rec- 
| ognized by physicians as the best preparation made. 


Some | 


| der and will supply it if you insist. 








The absolute purity of its ingredients and the exer- 
cise of the greatest care and skill in its manufacture 
have given the product of the Mennen Co. a quality 
of uniform excellence. That is why your physician 
recommends it. 

For your protection, Mennen’s face (the trade- 
mark of the Mennen Co.) is on the cover of every 
box of the genuine. 

All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s Toilet Pow- 
It is supplied 
by the government for both army and navy. 

The fact that over 11,000,000 boxes were sold dur- 
ing 1904 is evidence of the continuing public ap- 
proval of Mennen’s. 





Tempting 


We are sacrificing a quantity of high- 
class reproductions of copyrighted draw- 
ings at very low prices. We will send 
prepaid to any address in the United 
States the following beautiful pictures, 
which represent at our regular prices 


$1.25 Worth for 50 Cents 


One set of twelve Tally Cards, complete 
with silk cord and tassel, each card 
bearing in miniature a reproduction of 
one of the famous Stanlaws Girls. 

A set of three Stanlaws Poster Girls, 
beautifully finished in colors, size 11 x 7, 
an artistic decoration for the walls of 
your den. 

A series of four breezy out-of-door girls, 
done in black and white on heavy paper, 
size 14 1-4 x 10 1-2, suitable for framing. 

One of Jas. Montgomery Flagg’s wonder- 
ful character studies of the American 
Girl, printed in sepia on heavy plate 
paper, size 12 3-4 x 9 1-2, suitable for 
framing. 

Two more of Flagg’s daintily executed 
heads, miniatures of the originals in 
our possession, on one card, size 7 1-2 
x 6, suitable for framing. 


FOR A QUARTER we will send the 
three Stanlaws Poster Girls, the four Out- 
of-Door Girls, the large Flagg’s head, and 
the two-head miniature. 

FOR 15 CENTS we will send sample 
copies of Judge, Leslie’s Weekly and 
Judge’s Library, together with the four 
Out-of-Door Girls and one colored Poster 
Girl. 

FOR 5 CENTS we will send sample 
copies of Judge, Les'ie’s Weekly and 
Judge’s Library. 

Order to-day ; don’t wait till to-morrow, 
Address Picture Department, Judge Com- 
pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











The well known SPARKLETS C° in PARIS which 
had such an enormous success with its “Sparklets "’ for 
preparing instantaneously Soda Water and all other 
sparkling drinks, replying to a great public want 
has just placed upon the market 


CEODEUINE 











for the immediate preparation of CARBONIC ACID 
BATHS @ la mode de Nauheim, recommended by the 
highest European and American medical faculties for 
Heart Disease & Ladies Complaints. 
PROSPECTUS FREE SPARKLETS C’, Paris 
GCOO GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write oR, 4. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. » Ee Cale 





pee ed to Btay Cured. Be <. Soman 
a P. Harold Hayes, Baffalo, aE 
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A BEAUTIFUL 


WOMAN 





The 


three 
rounded features, 


requisites of facial beauty are 
absence of wrinkles and a 


fine complexicn, and she is a wise woman, 
blessed with these favors, who will strive 
by every means to preserve, or, if lost, re- 
store them. 

Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food, the greatest of 


bcautifiers to-day, is the result of years of 
study and experience by Dr. Charles, a 
physician of high standing in his profession, 
and his preparation is the only one in the 
world recognized and indorsed by the medi- 
cal fraternity. It is positively the only 
preparation known to science which with 
out the use of medicines and tonics will 
round out the hollowed, thin cheek or 
crawny neck with firm, healthy flesh. For 
removing wrinkles from the face, neck and 
hands it acts like magic-—-one application 
often showing a decided improvement, es- 
pecially when the furrow is deep. 

For developing the bust or to make the 
breast firm, large and beautiful, nothing 
can equal it. .To prevent the breast from 
shrinking, mothers should always use Dr. 
Charles’ Flesh Food after weaning baby. It 
will also restore a bosom to its natural con- 
tour and beauty lost through this cause 


We earnestly warn ladies to avoid sub 
stitutes of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. See 
that the name and portrait of Dr. Charles 


is on the box before purchasing. 
wurn ladies not to use any 
the face, 
anteed 


We also 
other cream on 
as Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is guar- 
not to promote the growth of hair. 


On sale at all the principal Department 
Stores and Druggists. 
SPECIAL OFFER — 7" "- 


of Dr Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but 
v introduce it into thousands of new homes 
its proprietors have decided to send two (2) 
boxes to all who answer this advertisement 
ind send them $1.00. All packages are sent 
in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 
FREE-- A sample box—just enough to 
convince you of the great 
merit of merit of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food—will be 
sent free for 10 cents, which pays for cost 
of mailing. We will also send you our 
iliustrated book, ‘‘Art of Massage,’ which 
contains all the proper movements for mas- 
suging the face, neck and arms, and full 
directions for developing the bust. Address 


DR. CHARLES CO., 108 Fulton St., New York 


Department A. 














culture is the “ Only Way’ 

to make Big money on L iitle 
Capital. Large incomes from 
Small gardens. Vays 800 per 


fs i Ls’ Wet 
6 | NS EN eae oar avis be followed. See 


acre is worth $25,000, and yields more Revenue than a 100- 
acre farm. No other safe enterprise will do this. Demand 
isSheavy. Supply is light. Pure American budded Roots 
and stratified seed for sale. Prices low. Five years’ ex- 
perience, Sales now exceed 812,500, | bay your dry roots 
and surplus seed. I show you how, save you money, and 








Pilot you to Suceess. Write to-day. Spectal induce. 
ments to carly buyers. ‘TI. HH. Sutton, 900 Sherwood 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
. ® 

What Are You Going to Read This Summer ? 

WHaAtkveR else you take when you go away, don’t 
fail to take the monthly A/agasine of kun, It isa host 
In itselt replete with short, humorous stories, funny 
pictures, clever jokes—tull of fun and laughter. It will 
take are of the rainy days, and make them all jolly 


mie Send 25 cents for a three-months subscription, 
ind we will see that it is forwarded to you promptly 
month. In writing mention that it is a ‘* Vacation 
ription,” so that special attention may be given 
rder. Address Vacation Department, Judge 
ipany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Sy) 





Do YouPlay Poker? 


| sessment rate, but it is never increased, and each 


, write me for FREE particulars regarding the most 
iluable information ever given on DRAW POKER. 
\ddress F. R. RITTER, 


Dept. L, Columbus, Ohio. 





NOW READY... 
“THIS @ THAT” 
About Caricature 
A book of sound advice for the 
comiceart student 
$1.50 by mail 
Adlrss E, Zim, Horsehe:xds, N. Y. 


Dy ISAACTHOMPSONS FYEWATER 









'Fafflicted with 


SORE EYES 









| 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


HE ACTUARIAL Society of America 
has recently published in pamphlet 
form a paper read before that body last 
October by Joel G. van Cise, the well- 
known actuary, on the effect of total 
abstinence on the death rate. 
pamphlet, while not so designed, in 
reality the strongest kind of a temper- 
ance document, since it establishes the 
fact beyond all question of doubt that 
total abstinence from all forms of in- 
toxicating liquors is a leading factor in 
the prolongation of human life. Mr. van 
Cise bases his observations and conclu- 
sions in the matter chiefly upon the in- 
vestigations and report of English and 
Scotch life-insurance societies, where 
the subject has been gone into deeply 
and exhaustively. 
thus quoted by Mr. van Cise 
of the Sceptre 
ciety of England for the twenty years 
from 1884 to 1903, in which the following 
results are given: For abstainers, ex- 
pected deaths, 1,140; actual deaths, 
792, being fifty-five per cent. of the 
expected. Non- abstainers, expected 
deaths, 2,730; actual deaths, 1,880, or 


is that 


.seventy-nine per cent. of the expected. 


The experience of the Scottish Temper- 
ance Life Assurance Company, Limited, 
for the twenty years from 1883 to 1902, 
inclusive, gives the following figures: 
Abstainers, expected deaths, 936 ; actual 
deaths, 420, or forty-five per cent. of 
the expected. Non -abstainers, expected 
deaths, 319; actual deaths, 225, or 
seventy-one per cent. of the expected. 
These figures are re-enforced by the 
results obtained in an_ investigation 
made along the same lines by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of this country, 
also quoted in this paper. Upon the 
lives of those who had declared them- 
selves to be total abstainers when apply- 
ing for their policies, the maximum ex- 
pected loss was $5,455,669, and the 
actual loss was $4,251,050. Upon those 
who acknowledged themselves users of 
alcoholic beverages the maximum ex- 
pected loss was $9,829,462, and the 
actual loss was $9,469,407. According 
to this showing the percentage among 
abstainers of the actual death loss to the 
expected loss was seventy-eight, while 


Life Assurance So- | 


| in.on Wall Street, and I know nothing about it. 


The | 





Among the reports | 
| the cheapest of the preferred industrials, consider- 


the corresponding percentage among the | 


non-abstainers was ninety-six. Com- 
paring these two percentages, it would 
appear that the death rate among non- 
abstainers, as shown by the experience 
of the Mutual Life, was twenty-three 
per cent. higher than among abstainers, 
the difference of eighteen being about 
twenty-three per cent. of seventy-eight. 
The moral of all this is too obvious to 
call for statement ; if you want to live 
long don’t drink. 


“B.,” Jersey City: The New England Mutual 
Life is an old, well-established and conservatively 


managed company. You need not be afraid of the | 
| policy 


“*H.,”” New York: 1. The policy is a good one of 
its kind, and the company is one of the best in the 
Dominion. 2. Policies somewhat similar are issued 
by ee all the leading companies in the United 
State It would pay you at least to consider other 


| propositions and then make your choice. 





*Fraternal,’”’ Richmond, Va.: The rise in the’rates 
of the Royal Arcanum must have been expected by 
you and otherold members. I have frequently called 
attention to the fact that as the death rate increases 
all assessment fraternal orders must naturally in- 
crease their assessments, and that the tendency of 
all of them is to get rid of the older members by put- 
ting the hegviest burdens on them. In an old-line 
company, on theother hand, the older you are, the 
greater the value of your policy, because the more 
you pay in, the greater your share of the surplus 
earnings. That is why I would rather have a $1,000 
policy in a strong old-line company than one for 
$2,000 in a fraternal assessment association. 

** Arcanum,” Bridgeport, Conn.: You ought not to 
complain because of the increase in the assessments 
of the Royal Arcanum. For years I have been im- 
pressing upon the members of various benevolent 
fraternal orders the fact, self-evident on its face, 
that assessment irsurance is only deceptively cheap. 
Assessment associations when they start out with 
young, fresh, healthy members have a very light 
death loss, and as they tax members only for death 
losses as they occur, the rate seems very low com- 

pared with the rate in old-line companies. Accord- 
ao hundreds of thousands have been deluded into 
the belief that assessment insurance is much cheaper 
than old-line insurance; but as in the case of the 
Royal Arcanum, and every order of its kind, as mem- 
bers grow older and the deaths increase, the assese- 
ments are correspondingly swelled until at last they 
become unbearable, and rather than pay them the old 
members drop out. In an old-line company the rate 
is fixed at the beginning. It is higher than the as- 


year the policy becomes more valuable, so that if it 


| is given up at any time the holder receives paid-up 


insurance or cash in return. The older he gets, 
therefore, the greater his advantage, while in the 
assessment concern the older the insured, “< 
greater the risk he runs. 


SB Meek: 






PISO’S La mela! 


URES WH 
Best Cough Syrup. Wstes Good. 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 






Use 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 622 


“W.,”’ Westfield, Mass.: I do not regard it as gilt- 
edged. 
*F..”” Watertown, Wis.: The stock is not dealt 


M.,”” Patchogue, N. Y.: Reorganization seems 
to be all that is left for it. The management of 
Standard Rope and Twine, in my judgment, has 
been unbusiness-like and altogether lax in looking 
after the interests of the stock and bond holders. I 
would not advise the purchase of any of the secu- 
rities, nor would [ sell them at a sacrifice at this 
time. 

“Otte,” Penn.: I would not be in a hurry to snest | | 
fice my ’Frisco second preferred or Greene Copper. 
Both are paying dividends, and unless the aoe. | } 
of their earnings officially given out are misleading, 
they should continue to pay dividends. Steel Foun- 
dry common sold last year as low as 3 1-2, and this 
year as high as 18 3-8. It is purely speculative, and 
I would get out of it on the first favorable oppor- | 
tunity. 

* P.,”’ Scranton, Penn.: The rapid advance in Malt 
preferred on very few transactions furnished evi- 
dence that insiders were willing to pick it up on 
the decline. Perhaps they had something to do 
with making lower prices. I would not sacrifice my 
stock at a loss, for Malt preferred looks like one of 





ing the well-established business it has and its very 
large amount of real assets. 

”* Cohoes, N. Y.: Those who have much to do 
with ‘the management ‘of American Can were advis- 
ing friends to purchase it on the recent decline 
when it dropped below 70. Their advice was coupled 
with an injunction to hold the stock for a good 
profit. I observed that it seemed to be protected 
whenever it dropped a point or two below 70, and 
that there were indications of inside buying. But 
these are sometimes deceptive. 

*X. X. X.,” Mass.: The Ryan interests which 
have secured control of the Equitable Life are also 
prime factors in the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company. The latteris a 7 per cent. stock, with a 
guarantee not regarded as the best, and it is not 
earning the dividends. It hopes to secure some of 
the new subway contracts, and if it is successful in 
this endeavor it is generally believed that the stock 
will advance. That is the Wall Street view of it. 

“E.,”’ Troy, N. Y.: 1. It might be well to keep 
away from the short side just at present. 2. U.S. 
Reduction was in the hands of a manipulative 
clique. I know so little about it that Iam not ina 
position to advise with safety. 3. A very favorable 
crop outlook might afford a basis for higher prices 
before fall, but I still fear that the money market 
may give Wall Street trouble some day unexpect- 








edly. 4. I would keep out of the market at present, 
excepting in instances where I had information 
that justified some action. | 

E. H.,”’ Baltimore, Md.: 1. All reports re- 
ceived from ‘Greene Con. Copper appear to be uni- 
formly favorable. On the slump, not long ago, I 
have good reason to believe that Amalgamated in- 
terests were heavy purchasers. It looks as if they 
were buying on the present decline, which is said to 
be due rather to the unloading of the stock under 
compulsion by heavy holders than through any 
fault of the property. The ore bodies are said to 
be large, and the percentage of copper is quite up 
to the average. I certainly would not sacrifice my 
shares ata loss. 2. No rating. 

“S.,”’ Indianapolis, Ind.: The report that the 
Rockefellers have withdrawn from Colorado Fuel 
appears to have basis in fact. Ido not regard this 
as an unfavorable factor, as some of the Rockefel- 
lers have been retiring from corporations in which 
they have been interested. Reports about Colorado 
Fuel have recently been less bullish. Its ore and 
iron mines are said to be somewhat disappointing; 
nevertheless it isa fact that theSteel Trust at one 
time was seeking to control the property, and ap- 
parently believed in it; then, though its obligations 
have been heavily increased in the past year or two. 

*C. M.,”’ Toledo, O.: 1, Talk of increased dividends 
on Canadian Pac ific, Soo common, and B. and O. con- 
tinues to be heard. Nothing is officially given out, 
One of the leading officers of the Soo told me months 
ago that he did not believe the dividend on either 
Soo common or preferred would or should be in- 
creased. 2. Complaints, in reference to the heat 
and bad air in the New York subway, have led to a 
considerable shifting of traffic to surface and ele- 
vated lines. The danger of the subway, also, has 
led timid people to prefer some other route. Met- 
ropolitan pays 7 per cent., but only earns about half 
that amount. 

“w.,” Cincinnati: 1. Better keep out of the mar- 
ket until conditions are more settled. 2 Greene 
Con. Copper pays 4 per cent. bi-monthly. Only one 
dividend has been declared on Greene Gold, and the 
recent decline was coupled with a report that divi- | 
dends were to be discontinued. The copper prop- 
erty has a far higher standing than the gold. 3. 
You can buy any number of shares you can pay for, | 
from one upward. Members of the Stock Exchange 
in good standing are Spencer Trask & Co. and | 
Edey, Brown & Sanderson, 2 Wall Street. 4. Ona 
liberal margin the broker will buy any stock listed | 
on the exchange or active on the curb, especially if 
it is a dividend-payer. 

“E. B.,”” New York.: 1. Of the stocks on your 
list Amalgamated Copper offers the best chance for 
aturn. 2. The future of B. R. T. and Metropol- | 
itan is dependent on the outcome of the new subway | 
contract. 3. If the proposed increased dividend on 
U. P. is declared, the stock will have an opor- 
tunity for an advance. I have observed that it | 


| seems to be strongly held and promptly bought on 


declines. 4. Many shrewd operators believe that | 
because of a desire to market the new Atchison 
convertible bonds an effort must be made to put up 
the common stock into which the bonds are con- | 
vertible. 5. After a period of liquidation the mar- 
ket is entitled to an advance, though not necessarily | 
to a sharp and well-sustained rise. 

‘Doubtful’: The decline in Greene Copper was 
accompanied by reports that it was to be consoli- | 
dated with the United Copper Company owned by | 
Heinze, the great competitor of the Amalgamated. 
Recently United Copper has had a steady and suspi- | 
ciously strong advance. It now sells about ona level 
with Greene Con. Whether this was intended to | 
make it easy to exchange the stocks, share for share, 
I do not know, but Greene Con. seems to me to be 
worth more than United Copper. The par of Greene 
Con. is only $10 a share, and it has been paying 
dividends at the rate of $2.40 a share per annum, 
which is more than 10 per cent. on the price, even at 
the recent decline. Experts agree in the statement 
that the property is one of the greatest of its kind 
in the country. Of course no mining properties 
have the permanent value that attaches to railway 
and industrial enterprises of an investment charac- 
ter because no one can accurately foretell what may 
be found hidden under ground. 


NEw YorK, June 22d, 1905. 


JASPER. 
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To Art Lovers—Free. 
OVERS of fine art will be well re- 
paid for sending for ‘‘ The Blue 
Booklet,’’ giving illustrations and prices 
of our beautiful reproductions from copy- 
righted drawings ; a tempting assortment 
in black-and-white, colors, and sepia 
tints. Address, inclosing one-cent stamp, 
Picture Dept., Judge Co., 225 Fourth | 
esse New York City. 


The Best All-round Fam ily Liniment is “ BROW N’S | 
HOU SEHOLD PANACEA,” 2s cents a bottle 
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EVERY 
ONE 
WANTS 


ere are elghty-two millions of people in the United 
Btates. Every one of them wants a Diamond. Diamonds 
win Hearts. A Diamond isa shrewd investment. Dia- 
monds increase in value twenty per cent per year. Bet- 
ter than savings banks. Write to-day for our Catalog 

1000 illustrations. Select the Diamond which is your 
special fancy. We will send it for your examination 
Our credit terms: One- fifth the price to be paid when you 
receive the articie, the baiance in eight equal monthly 
payments, We pay a!iexpresscharges. Write To day! 


[OF TIS*:: Diamond Cutters 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
BROS &CO. ws 1858 92 to 98 State St. erica 





Dept. F 16 











ANY a et hes been wagered 
and won over the superiority 
of CLUB COCKTAILS over 
guesswork or other brands. You 
can prove their excellence without 
betting, though. Try a bottle. 
Insist upon getting CLUB 
COCKTAILS —the original bot- 
tled brand. They’re far superior 
to guesswork kind—you want the 
best—well, insist on getting CLUB. 
Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 


Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whis- 
key, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 





% CAR A r 
QUALITY AA 1 
CRYSTAL WHITE PERFECT 
Let us send you, on 
approval, prepaid, 
choice of rings shown, 
terms indicated. 
first payment with 
order, or we will send ring 
C. UO. D, first payment, subject 
to examination; balauce monthly. 
Ring Catalog No. |!’ FREE, If 
interested in WATCHES or other 
JEWELRY, ask for Special Catalog. 
HERBERT I. JOSEPH & CoO. 
el 


— Jow 


QUALITY AA-1 
CRYSTAL WHITE PERFE 





213 | 1157 ) State ‘Btreet 


Responsibility $250,000 Estab. 1882 





is 


“Just 
enough for some, but most 


good 


” 
soap, 


women insist on having 
Pears’. Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why? 


Sold by the cake and in boxes, 





ADVERTISE IN 


LIE'S WEEK LY 
‘Whe Veu! Ca 


to the 


LEWIS and CLARK 
EXPOSITION 


at Portland, Oregon, 





June 1 


the full enjoyment of modern 
Service - System - Safety 


¢. Just tell the man who writes out your ticket 


- October 15, you will want to travel in 


to make it read via the 


J 
Wisconsin Central 
e 
Railway 

between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 
© The very special rate of $56.50 round-trip 
from Chicago and free stop over at Yellowstone 
National Park, will interest you. Ask your near- 
est Railroad Agent, or write to 


JAS.C. POND 
Pullman Sleepers xeneral Passenger Agent 


Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
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THE WAITER--** What's for you, sir?” 

DHE PROFESSOR (engrossed in a problem) —* In the correlation of forces, It is a recognizes 
property of atomic fragments, whatever their age, to join and 

PHE WAITER--**’Ash, one!’ London Sketch, 


June 29, 19°95 
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~ LEWIS&CLARK. 
eS CENTENNIAL 


a VISIT THE 
; FAMOUS 


LAKE MACDONALD COUNTRY 


THE SWIT 5 ray teal 
oF AMERIC 


REACHED ONLY BY THE 


GREAT NORTHERN 


| RAILWAY 
THE COMFORTABLE WAY 


1 Send 2-cents postage for 
illustrated booklet 

“Side Lights On Lake Macdonald” 
or for A Camera Journey 

















WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! 








MENNEN?S) ortontiaxor 


r3wsis| SOHMER 
PIANOS 





POWDER) 


After Shaving. 


Inslat that your barber use Mennen's 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you 
itis Antiseptic, and will prevent any 
of the skin diseasesoften contrac tec 
A positive relief for Priekly Heat, 
Chafing and Sanbern, ancal! afflictions of the skin, Kemoves 
all odor of pe rspiratic mn. Get Mennen’s—the original. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for BH cents, Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





5th Aves. cor 22d St. York, 


EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never discolors print. Very§ 
atrong — corners will not curl, Largest 
posi now sold for be. .( by mail,loe.) In le PACES 
DU or large users enntaeghneny ete, 
HOTO PA 
L PAGE’S MUCILA Aibadhaarctcg}f 


os PA size .e . 4 inal he, 
















60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 











rial one OZ. 100, b 
—_ 12¢,, bot, Sey’ eT S81 CEMEN 
. 183 Rssex Avenea, Gloucester, Mass, 





Trace Marks | 
DESIGNS 

CopvnricuTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Seseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strict}y conddential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest . Guener for securing oC 

Patents taken through Munn é. Co. eceive 
special notice, without charge, int 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold wy newsdealers. = 


NN Co sero New York | 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Ee an 


stom to get orders tor our cele 
brated Teas, Coffees, Spices, Kx 





prompt attention address 


| WR. NILLER care * THE GREAT AMERIGAN TEA 0. 


P. O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, | N.¥ 











MICATIER say ‘SWORD <¢ 


GUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; - 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 













pH + Lf { | | a a 
L 
toR OR SPURT 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BbALL- 
POINTED pens are alead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 2% cts. 


B. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William SI., New York, 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 


Ny = Z ANTI <i : ; renONOER 
> pe — TTINC 4 y 
on yon jst, OR ON & GLASS 


_ 6 LONDON 


S 





Between New York and Chicago in 23% Hours. . 
Via New York Central—Lake Shore Route 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 


i a Only salesroo 
Sohmer Building, Only salesroom | 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 per cent. commis- 


tracts and Baking Powder. Leauti- | 
ful Presents and Coupons with every | 
purchase. Charges paid. For 


mq RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 





To The Lewis & Clark Exposition’ 
to F.LWHITNEY “(a 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
“St. Paul Minn 














N. Y. 


For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, 

Lackawanna where the altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the out- 

door life delightful; for those suffering from gout, rheuma- 

‘Railroad tism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths and springs 
— are the most efficacious in the world. 


| ‘4 A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages describing these and other resorts along the 
| i) 46 Lackawanna Railroad, ard containing a fascinating love story, entitled * A Paper Proposal,” 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. The edition is limited. Write for a copy to-day to T. W Lee. 


, General Passenger Agent. Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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TROUBLED WITH FAULTY IGNITION? 
We are ignition specialists. 
Our Apple Automatie Sparker 18 
a portable storage battery 
charger that cures all igni 
# tion faults. All owners of 
launches, automobiles or gas 
engines should write to-day to 
The Dayton Electrical Mfe. C., 
141 Beaver Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 


-**LAKE SHORE LIMITED.” 


Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly | 
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Easily learned by anyone. ‘2c. stamp arias 
. | ©. A. SMITH, Box F, 2040 Knoxville Ave., Peorta, TL 
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